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This  New  Event  fully  integrates 

Marketing  Conference  and  NEXPO®  to 

create  a  groundbreaking  experience 
for  the  newspaper  industry 
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A  Brand  New 


perience 


Newspaper 
Association 
of  America 


Today’s  newspaper  companies  are  multi-platform,  cross-functional  and  cross- 
operational.  You  are  asKed  to  do  more  with  less  and  produce  superior  quality 
products.  NAA  understands  your  needs  and  has  created  mediaXchange.  This  ^ 
new  venue  combines  the  most  successful  elements  of  both  the  former  Marketing  ^ 
Conference  and  NEXPO*  to  create  one  industry  event  that  is  unparalleled. 


should  attend: 


Individuals  in  the  business  of  delivering  news  and  information. 

Those  responsible  for  generating  revenue,  growing  audience,  implementing 
digital/emerging  technologies  and  improving  infrastructure. 
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Tools  and  techniques  to  improve  efficiency  and  effectiveness  across  all 
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their  “breaking  news”  boxes  to  push  every¬ 
thing  from  first-quarter  football  scores  to 
traffic  jams  on  local  streets. 

This  is  a  news  Web  site  that  does  every 
little  thing  wrong.  Their  bloggers  don’t 
blog  —  they  have  eight  reporters  on  one 
blog,  and  managed  one  post  in  two  weeks 
earlier  this  month  —  and  until  recently, 
you  couldn’t  get  most  of  them  on  RSS  (but 
you  could  get  the  fishing  columnist!)  Their 
blogs  aren’t  indexed  in  Google,  either. 
They’ve  got  no  audio  or  \ideo  content  that 
can  be  downloaded  as  a  podcast.  The  guy 
they  hired  for  their  video  product  isn’t  a 
newsman,  but  a  weatherman.  The  editor 
himself  in  print  talks  about  how  unhappy 
he  is  that  he  has  to  blog. 

As  a  blogger 
at  vegashappen- 
shere.com  who 
writes  extensively 
on  the  problems 
in  the  local 
media  (and  a 
regular  ATcji’  York  Times  and  Wired 
contributor),  I  receive  e-mails  almost  ever\' 
w'eek  from  R-J  staffers  frustrated  about 
the  ineptitude  of  their  Web  site. 

STEVE  FRIESS 
Las  Vegas 


and  reducing  their  carbon  footprint, 
building  green  teams  and  staff  buy-in, 
and  sharing  stories  from  companies  blazing 
trails  in  environmental  initiatives. 

Our  vision  for  a  more  sustainable 
North  American  newspaper  industry’  is 
grounded  in  the  belief  that  it  can  only  be 
achieved  through 
key  stakeholder 
collaboration.  To 
learn  more  about 
our  ideas  and 
approach,  see  our 
2008  report,  “A 
Brighter  Shade  of  Green,”  as  well  as  Green 
Press  Initiative’s  “Climate  Guide  for  Pub¬ 
lishers,”  available  at  greenpressinitiative.org 
or  marketsinitiative.org. 

We  look  forward  to  working  closely 
with  publishers  and  others  to  expand 
env’ironmental  innovation  in  2009. 

SHANNON  BINNS 
GREEN  PRESS  INITIATIVE 
SHILOH  BOUVETTE 
MARKETS  INITIATIVE 


Your  January  editorial  column 
on  the  sad  tale  of  Tribune  (“If  the 
Jacket  Fits,”  p.  46)  is  a  wonderful, 
if  frightening,  overview’  of  a  real  tragedy  in 
process.  No  other  reporter,  or  report,  has 
come  close  to  your  insight  and  synopsis  of 
this  nearly  surreal  chain  of  events. 

Your  perspective,  and  the  warnings  that 
it  conveys,  is  a  real  service  to  the  industry. 

MARK  DACEY 
PARTNER 

Media  &  Entertainment  Practice 
New  York,  N.Y. 


E-mail:  smoynihan@editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  "Letters,"  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include  your 
name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


The  December  2008  Green  Team 
feature  shed  an  important  light  on 
the  industrv’’s  emerging  sustain¬ 
ability  leaders.  It  also  cited  a  number  of 
players  that  are  helping  to  facilitate  these 
green  shifts,  including  our  two  non-profit 
organizations.  Green  Press  Initiative  and 
Markets  Initiative.  However,  several 
misleading  claims  were  made  in  the 
article  by  an  industry  representative  that 
we’d  like  to  clarify. 

Green  Press  Initiative  and  Markets 
Initiative  do  not  “target”  or  “pressure” 
newspaper  eompanies  or  their  advertis¬ 
ers,  as  the  article  reports.  Neither  do  we 
make  threats  to  engender  cooperation.  In 
fact,  a  decade  of  working  collaboratively 
with  North  American  book,  magazine 
and  newspaper  publishers,  as  well  as  their 
suppliers,  heis  afforded  us  reputations 
as  respected  environmental  publishing 
advocates  and  experts  on  forest  conserv  a- 
tion,  climate-change  mitigation  and  waste 
reduction. 

We  not  only  bring  this  collaborative 
style  to  our  w’ork  w’lth  individual  publish¬ 
ers,  but  also  to  our  engagement  with 
other  industry  stakeholders.  For  example, 
w’e  are  currently  in  discussions  with  the 
NAA  and  other  associations  about  joint 
initiatives  for  assisting  publishers  in  their 
green  efforts.  These  include  measuring 


I  RECENTLY  RE;AD  THE  WeB  ARTICLE 

“Media  Commentary  Muted  as  Israel 
Invades”  by  Greg  Mitchell  (Jan.  5, 
E&P  Online)  and  I  wanted  to  thank  you. 

I  agree  completely  with  the  notion  that 
media  coverage  of  Israel’s  attacks  and 
invasion  were  skewed. 

What  upsets  me  more  is  the  fact  that 
so  many  people  pretend  this  bias  does  not 
exist,  or  attempt  to  stifle  any  criticism  of 
Israel  as  anti-Semitic.  In  the  interest  of 
truth,  justice,  freedom  of  the  press  and  the 
protection  of  journalistic  integrity,  thank 
you  for  exposing  this  bias. 

SUMIYA  JAFRI 

San  Diego,  Calif. 


I  CANNOT  TELL  YOU  HOW  SHOCKED 
and  bemused  I  was  to  read  you 
offering  up  the  Las  Vegas  Review- 
JoumaF s  Web  site  as  one  that  does  it 
right  (January  E^P,  p.  34,  July  2008 
E^P,  p.  27).  It  is,  in  fact,  a  laughingstock, 
and  about  as  user-unfriendly  and  ineffec¬ 
tive  a  Web  site  as  any  out  there.  It  is 
hideously  designed,  there  is  almost  no 
w’ay  to  tell  w  hat  stories  anyone  thinks  are 
more  important  than  others,  and  they  use 


50  YEARS  AGO 


Staats-Anzeiger,  a  German- 
language  weekly,  in  part  to  gain 
German-American  support  for  his 
candidacy.  While  in  the  White 
House,  Lincoln  pumped  newsmen 
for  info  on  Civil  War  developments. 


FEB.  14,  1959: 

After  a  two-year  legal  battle 
following  the  death  of  Col.  Ira  C. 
Copley,  his  adopted  son  James 
S.  Copley  became  the  sole 
stockholder  of  Copley  Press  Inc. 


FEB.  7,  1959: 

An  E&P  report  this  week  focused 
on  President  Abraham  Lincoln's 
mostly  unknown  other  capacity: 
newspaper  publisher.  For  18 
months,  Lincoln  owned  the  Illinois 
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Shaking  the  cubicle 

'Dilbert' creator  on 
file-storageflap 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

HEN  “Dilbert” creator  i 

Scott  Adams  got  into  the 
business  of  online  file  storage, 
not  everyone  approved  of  him  using  his 
famed  comic  strip  to  promote  it.  ! 

The  Jan.  19  strip  first  mentioned  the 
new  Dilbertfiles  service,  which  is  branded 
through  a  company  in  the  Netherlands. 

Adams  said  it  is  a  service 
that  allows  people  to  send 
or  store  large  computer 
files. 

“I  had  always  been 
looking  for  something  to 
associate  Dilbert  with,” 
Adams  tells  E&P. 

Scott  Adams  “Something  that  people 
would  want  if  they  knew  of  it.” 

Two  more  strips  on  Jan.  2i  and  Jan.  23  j 

also  cited  the  new  brand.  In  a  somewhat 
related  storyline,  Dilbert  himself  is  actually 
fired  for  using  his  day  job  to  launch  the 
outside  business,  receiving  a  more  serious 
form  of  the  kind  of  flak  Adams  received. 

Seattle  technology  Web  site  TechFlash 
stated  on  its  site  that  the  move  was  “some¬ 
what  questionable,”  and  added,  “Most 
publications  would  be  quick  to  discipline  or 
fire  a  journalist  who  similarly  touted  his 
side  project  in  an  article.  Are 
the  standards  different  for  a  ! 

syndicated  cartoonist?” 

Adams  responds,  “I 
think  it  was  great  in 
the  sense  that  it  made 
people  angry,  it  got 
people  talking,  and  it 
almost  certainly 
increased  viewership 
and  readership.” 


Medill  students,  including  Brian  Boyer 
and  Kayla  Wembley,  right,  participated  in 
weekly  status  meetings  in  which  work  on 
the  Newsmixer  project  was  measured. 

The  ‘Newsmixer'  promotes 
social  networking  ideas 
for  newspapers 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Anyone  who  has  dared  to 

delve  into  the  comments  section 
of  their  favorite  newspaper  Web 
site  has  surely  been  struck  more  by  the 
limitations  —  and  then  the  level  —  of 
discourse.  As  Chuck  Peters,  CEO  of 
Gazette  Communications,  pithily  sums  up 
his  experience;  “I  call  it  The  Sewer!” 

A  technophobe  Peters  is  not.  This  is  the 
man  who  bravely  twittered  an  off-the- 
record  American  Press  Institute  meeting 
in  November  for  several  high-level  news¬ 
paper  executives,  and  he  blogs  regularly 
at  http://cpetersia.wordpress.com. 

But  he  and  his  team  at  The  Gazette  in 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
were  intrigued  to  work  with  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  at  Northwestern 
University.  The  graduate  class  headed  by 
Associate  Professor  Rich  Gordon  was  in 
the  throes  of  completing  a  project  that 
takes  advantage  of  a  three-year  News 
Challenge  grant  from  the  John  S.  and 
James  L.  Knight  Foundation.  The  school 
got  the  money  —  $639,000  —  in  May 
2007,  which  allows  for  nine  scholarships 
related  to  computer  programming. 

“The  premise  was  that  the  world  of 
journalism  needs  more  people  who  are 
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[newsmixerj 

■ 

Users  can  pose  questions  about 
any  of  Newsmixer’s  stories, 
which  encourages  conversation. 


WelcofiM  to  ttio  mixl 

We’fv  playisi  with  MW  ways  to  tiB(  •beat  aewt. 
Tkkc  •  took  arotUMl  «Dd  josi  coavcnatkm. 

Pacebo^  OMn.  k)|  to  by  diddag  the  button  below. 

r 

N«wt  and  latter*  from  e*st«m  tow* 

MwMum  retvnwo*  to  Catch  VtHaoo 


QAJtta*  ntonoy  ts  RBOded  homtewDora  touQh 


Questions  and  Answers 


Log  In  with  your  Facetiook  account  to  ask  or  answer  a  question 


f  Connect  with  Facebook 


Who  gets  this  question? 


a  Mid  who  has  lu  aiuwrr  it?  .wm*  like  an  r>ierwbeltiiint  ladL  as  an  rdttur.  I'd  bkr  this 
*  *  ■  tunctumahtc  tuentiqur  rqualrrs'  stones,  but  I  fear  the  Pranbenstein  vetneffeit  if  readers 
set  to  pick  apart  .storie.«  in  this  fashion,  in  larte  pari  because  tbuw  pop  ap  numbers  are 
RMMJ.V  rbstraiiin*. 


bilingual  in  journalism  and  technology,” 
Gordon  explains.  Translation:  You  can 
teach  a  programmer  to  report,  but 
teaching  a  reporter  to  program  is  more 
problematic. 

Gordon  s  fall  project  needed  a  hook, 
and  he  got  to  thinking  about  the  greater 
mission  of  newspapers.  Historically  it  has 
been  a  forum  for  conversation,  like  letters 
to  the  editor.  But  by  2008,  the  online 
conversation  had  turned  into  cacophony. 
“Every  newspaper  was  allowing  com¬ 
ments  on  their  site,  but  they  didn’t  think 
it  was  going  so  great,”  he  says. 

So  he  issued  a  challenge  to  his  class 
to  think  about  the  online  conversation 
around  news.  It  was  stamped  the 
“Crunchberry  Project.” 

The  assignment’s  parameters  were 
pretty  wide.  After  the  Gazette  signed  on 
to  help  with  the  project,  fronting  some  of 
the  cost,  the  students  wanted  to  know  the 
interests  of  the  Iowa  daily’s  readers.  “In  a 
general  sense  we  wanted  to  do  something 
that  helps  us  connect  with  the  community 
better,”  says  Annette  Schulte,  the  self- 
described  “content  ninja”  at  the  Gazette 
who  also  helped  the  class. 

She  made  it  clear  that  they  gave  the 
class  wide  latitude.  “It’s  not  a  lunch 
counter,  we  weren’t  putting  in  an  order,” 
she  says,  adding  that  finding  the  ability  to 
better  engage  and  connect  with  young 
adults  would  be  a  major  plus. 

The  Gazette  provided  the  Crunchberry 
team  —  Gordon,  Assistant  Professor 
Jeremy  Gilbert,  and  scholarship  winners 
Brian  Boyer  and  Ryan  Mark,  as  well  as 
Angela  Nitzke,  Joshua  Pollock,  Stuart 
Tiffen  and  Kayla  Webley  —  with  a  focus 
group  of  20  young  adults  in  the  Cedar 
Rapids  market. 

The  students  surmised  that  it’s  best 
to  go  where  the  community  goes.  Young 


adults  love  Facebook,  and 
Facebook  Connect  —  an 
application  that  allows 
people  to  utilize  their  Facebook  IDs 
elsewhere  —  seemed  perfect. 

The  class  ended  up  building  a  separate 
site  incorporating  the  Gazette’s  content, 
which  it  named  Newsmixer.  Imagine  it 
as  a  blend  of  Twitter,  Facebook  and  a 
news  Web  site. 

It  works  like  this:  A  person  logs  onto 
the  site  (www.newsmixer.us)  using  their 
Facebook  ID.  A  list  of  stories  —  including 
headlines  and  news  teases  —  is  displayed. 
On  the  right  rail  are  “quips,”  Facebook 
user  comments  accompanied  by  profile 
pictures.  Users  can  jiose  questions  in  a 
particular  story:  Each  paragraph  provides 
a  little  pop-up  featuring  queries  along 


with  answers.  Readers  also  can  write  a 
letter  to  the  editor  providing  a  “thought¬ 
ful  view  in  250  words  or  less.” 

The  site  can  also  be 
personalized  based  on 
social  network.  Says 
Gordon,  “If  people  in  your 
social  network  have  partic¬ 
ipated  on  the  site  (posting 
a  quip,  question  or  letter), 
there  is  a  section  of  the 
home  page  that  displays 
the  most  recent  activity  by 
your  fiiend  and  a  summary 
of  other  activities  by  your  fiiends.” 

Newsmixer  was  set  up  as  a  prototype, 
and  the  hope  is  that  the  Gazette  and  other 
newspapers  will  incorporate  the  idea.  The 
site  is  still  more  of  a  road  map,  and  the 
Gazette  is  applying  for  a  Knight  grant  to 
continue  working  on  it.  “We  intend  to 
integrate  it  as  it  exists  and  test  it,”  says 
Schulte,  adding  that,  ideally,  they  would 
use  the  site  for  different  projects. 

Anyone  can  use  Newsmixer,  says 
Gordon,  stressing  it’s  not  just  for  the 
Gazette:  “It’s  our  hope  —  and  it’s  a  theory 
—  it  will  create  a  more  civil  conversation. 
But  we  won’t  know  until  it’s  launched  in 
a  real  community.”  S 

For  news  about  Web  advancements,  visit 
www.editorandpublisher.coin/online 


Murdoch  orders  carbon  neutrality 

Reduce  your  ‘footprint’! 


N; 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

EWS  CORP.  IS  ENTER- 
ing  the  final  stretch 
to  fulfill  Chairman/ 

CEO  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
promise  to  make  the  global 
media  company  the  first  to 
become  “carbon  neutral”  by 
2010.  And  those  in  charge 
of  tracing  and  then  reducing 
the  vast  company’s  “carbon 
footprint”  of  carbon  dioxide 
emissions  are  finding  news¬ 
papers  leave  the  biggest 
footprints. 

“Newspapers  do  tend  to 
be  one  of  the  more  energy-in¬ 
tensive  businesses,”  says  Hugh  Strange, 
who  shares  with  Rachel  Webber  the  title  of 
director/energy  initiatives  for  News  Corp. 

Consider  News  Limited,  the  subsidiary 


The  Sun  in  Britain 
gave  away  millions  of 
energy-saving  light 
bulbs  to  readers. 

composed  only  of 
Australian  news¬ 
papers.  The  group 
accounted  for  26% 
of  News  Corp.’s 
entire  carbon  foot¬ 
print  in  2007,  the 
last  fiscal  year 
that  has  been 
measured.  News 
Corp.’s  detailed 
audit  measures  the 
greenhouse-gas 
emissions  the  business  generates  through 
its  use  of  electricity,  fuels  for  heat  and 
delivery  vehicles,  air  travel  and  other 
energy-consuming  activities.  All  told. 
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News  Corp.’s  750-plus 
locations  in  54 
countries  produced  a 
carbon  footprint  of 
637,234  metric  tons 
of  CO2.  That’s  up  2% 
from  the  year  before, 
but  considered  an 
accomplishment  in 
view  of  the  company’s 
growth  and  acquisi¬ 
tions. 

The  Neu'  York  Post 
actually  reduced  its 
footprint  by  6%  in  the 
last  fiscal  year.  “A  lot 
of  that  came  from  its 
building  management 
systems,  including  the 
e.xtensive  lighting  changes  they  did,”  says 
Webber.  Electricity  emissions  dropped 
7%  and  steam  emissions  by  31%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  audit.  The  Post  is  looking  at 

retrofitting  its 
Enjoy  breaking  delivery  fleet 

industry  news  with  detyces 

hourly  at  www.editorand-  to  reduce  fuel 

publjsher.com/news  consumption. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  holds  its  first  “ECOmomics:  Creating 
Environmental  Capital”  conference  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Right,  the 
poster  for  News  Limited’s  “One  Degree”  climate-change  program. 

variable-speed  drives  on  presses,”  Webber 
says.  The  energy  audits  have  identified 
“millions”  in  cost  savings,  she  adds. 

News  Corp.  is  also  trying  to  shrink  the 
carbon  footprint  of  its  supply  chain,  such 
as  its  newsprint  —  which  is  not  included 
in  its  audited  footprint,  because  the 
company  has  no  control  over  its  actual 
manufacture. 

And  it’s  trying  to  get  readers  on  board 
the  green  train  as  well.  Last  January',  for 
instance,  the  tabloid  Sun  in  Britain  gave 
away  4.5  million  energy-saving  light  bulbs 


through  coupons  in  a  Saturday  edition  — 
the  single  largest  order  for  the  bulbs 
in  the  nation’s  history. 

The  carbon-neutrality  initiative  is 
reaching  to  every  part  of  Murdoch’s 
empire,  as  a  recent  press  release  suggests. 
Headlined  “‘American  Idol’:  Working 
Towards  a  More  Sustainable  Production,” 
the  release  listed  what  the  TV  show  is 
doing  to  fight  climate  change,  including 
re-using  some  stage  sets  and  using  solar 
power  for  the  air  conditioning  used  to 
cool  the  show’s  finale  party.  ] 


Time  to  buy  newspaper  stocks? 


Positive  ratings  for  certain 
companies’  stocks  are  due  to 
other  media  holdings 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

STOCK  PRICES  OF  NEWSPAPER 

companies  are  so  low  —  depending 
on  the  chain,  they’ve  lost  between 
55%  and  99%  of  their  value  in  the  past 
year  —  that  it’s  tempting  to  think  the  time 
to  buy  has  finally  arrived. 

Indeed,  Mario  Gabelli,  a  longtime 
investor  in  the  newspaper  sector  through 
his  Gamco  and  related  funds,  raised 
eyebrows  in  recent  weeks  by  increasing 
his  stakes  in  three  stocks:  Journal 
Communications  Inc.,  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
and  Media  General  Inc.  But  a  media 
analyst  affiliated  with  Gabelli’s  invest¬ 
ment  company  notes  a  critical  common 
characteristic  of  the  three  publishers: 


Gabelli  &  Co. 
headquarters 
in  Rye,  N.Y. 

Its  recent 
purchase  of 
newspaper- 
company  stocks 
set  tongues 
wagging. 


it’s  more  of  a 

television  broadcaster  than  a  newspaper 
publisher,”  says  Barry  L.  Lucas,  senior  vice 
president  for  research  for  Gabelli  &  Co. 
Journal  Communications  publishes  just 


one  daily,  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
Sentinel,  and  roughly  two-thirds  of  its 
cash  flow  comes  from  broadcast,  he  adds. 
Lucas  rates  Journal  Communications 
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stock,  which  in  late  January  had  fallen 
71.75%  from  its  highest  price  in  2008, 
as  a  buy  in  part  because  he  believes 
broadcasters  have  more  opportunities  to 
develop  revenue  from  mobile  technology. 
“It  puts  it  in  a  better  light  than  ink-on- 
paper,  where  you  just  don’t  have  the  same 
opportunities,”  says  Lucas,  who  does  not 
own  any  stock  in  the  company  and  is  not 
among  those  who  determine  where 
Gabelli  &  Co.  funds  are  invested. 

But  it’s  difficult  to  be  bullish  on 
companies  that  are  more  concentrated 
in  newspaper  publishing.  Says  Lucas, 
“Between  the  decline  in  advertising  and 
the  expense  pressures,  at  least  in  2008,  of 
energy  and  newsprint,  newspapers  faced 
an  absolutely  deadly  combination.”  News¬ 
paper  debt,  most  of  it  amassed  to  buy 
more  newspapers,  also  makes  the  stock 
unattractive,  he  argues,  especially  with 
expensive  refinancing  deals  ahead  for 
many  companies. 

“You  look  at  all  that  and  it’s  hard  to  be 
wildly  optimistic,”  Lucas  adds. 

Morningstar  analyst  Tom  Corbett 
warns  that  just  because  newspaper  stocks 
are  selling  at  their  lowest  prices  in  years 
—  for  many,  their  lowest  ever  —  they  are 
not  bargains. 

“This  is  not  a  buying  opportunity, 
simply  because  there’s  no  visibility  as  to 
when  we’re  going  to  get  a  turnaround  in 
this  ad-spending  environment,”  he  says, 
“and  even  when  we  do  get  a  turnaround, 
we  have  no  visibility  on  how  it  will  benefit 
newspapers.  The  market  always  discounts 
what  it  does  not  know.  And  there  are  a 
lot  of  unknowns  about  the  newspaper 
industry  right  now.” 

Gabelli  &  Co.’s  Lucas  agrees  the  way 
forward  for  newspapers  is  cloudy  at  best: 

“If  I  were  smart  enough  to  fix  what’s  wrong 
with  newspapers,  I  guarantee  my  name 
would  be  somewhere  on  the  door  here.”  ® 


Photo  of  the  Month 


AHMAD  MASOOD,  REUTERS,  JAN.  13 

Despite  the  war  and  terror  in  Afghanistan,  a 
young  girl  can  still  enjoy  an  unexpected  snowfall. 
Photographer  Masood  tells  us,  “Most  of  the  time  you 
will  see  scenes  of  harsh  weather 
joined  with  poverty  hitting  the  streets 
on  such  wintry  days  in  Kabul.  I  was 
shooting  a  coal  seller  warming  himself  by  a  fire.  Then  I  saw 
this  girl  walking  with  another  girl  along  this  road.  ...  What 
really  made  me  photograph  her  was  the  way  she  wrapped  her 
hands  in  that  thin  scarf  around  her. 


Submit  your  photos  for 
this  section!  E-mail  us  at 
hottype@editorandpublisher.com 


Greg  Mitchell 


election  campaign,  taken  from  our  main 
site,  blogs  and  print,  with  contributors  Joe 
Strupp,  Greg  Mitchell,  Shawn  Moynihan, 
Suzanne  Rosenberg,  Kathryn  Blaze 
Carlson,  Emily  Vaughan  and  De.xter  Hill). 

Editor  e?  Publisher  has  won  several 
times  in  recent  years  in  these  same 
categories.  Among  other  magazine 
finalists  were  E^P  siblings  at  Nielsen 
(Brandweek,  Mediaweek  and  Photo 
District  News),  along  with  such  magazines 
as  American  Lawyer,  PC  World,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Age,  Arch  itectural  Record,  Aviation 
Week,  Computerworld,  Forbes,  Financial 
Week,  CSO  and  IEEE  Spectrum.  B 


f  past  six  years  —  one  of  the  top 
*  marks  in  the  entire  business  field 

—  and  only  a  handful  of 
magazines  earned  three  or  more 
^  I  finalist  slots  this  year. 

■  This  year’s  finalists  for  are: 
^  Editorials;  Subject-related  series 
(three  articles  on  different  ways  to  count 
Web  traffic  and  the  benefits  and  problems 
related  to  each,  by  Jennifer  Saba);  and 
News  coverage  (our  yearlong  coverage  of 
the  media’s  performance  during  the  2008 


BY  GREG  MITCHELL  . 

Editor  a  Publisher  has 
earned  three  finalist 
nods  for  this  year’s  (3® 

Jesse  H.  Neal  National  Business 
Journalism  Awards,  the  top  prize 
for  the  b-to-b  or  trade  press,  it  was 
announced  in  late  January.  The  prizes 
are  administered  by  American  Business 
Media,  and  the  awards  luncheon  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  on  March  19. 
E^P  has  won  11  Neal  Awards  in  the 
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Expert  tips  on  bow  to  cover  a  crisis 


li  Financial  reporting  requires 
skepticism  —  and  good  data 

BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

Barry  Ritholtz,  who  runs 

equity  research  firm  Fusion  IQ 
and  writes  one  of  the  Web’s  most 
!  popular  economics  blogs,  The  Big  Picture 
1 1  —  much  quoted  nowadays  by  reporters  — 

I  j  considers  himself  “unburdened”  by  a 
I  classical  economics  education,  and  so  “is 
free  to  ask  the  questions  most  economists 
can’t.”  And  Ritholtz,  47,  wants  reporters 
to  ask  more  and  better  questions  when 
confronted  with  economic  data  in  these 
:  days  of  crisis. 

■  j  You  might  start  by  questioning  this 
allegedly  bedrock  economics  principle: 
Private  markets  invariably  are  self- 
correcting,  and  driven  by  rational  human 
beings.  And  those  rational  human  beings, 
so  the  theory  goes,  will  make  well- 
thought-out  decisions  that  allocate  scarce 
resources  so  efficiently  that  ultimately 
we  all  benefit. 

Or  maybe,  as  we’ve  now  painfully 
learned,  not  so  much. 

On  Ritzholtz’s  must-read  list  for 
reporters:  Thomas  Gilovich’s  How  We 
Know  What  Isn’t  So:  The  Fallihili- 
1 1  ty  of  Human  Reason  in  Everyday 
Life  because  “it  helps  you  under¬ 
stand  where  your  mental  processes 
can  lead  you  astray.”  Ritholtz’s  own 
book.  Bailout  Nation:  How  Easy 
Money  Corrupted  Wall  Street  and 
Shook  the  World  Economy,  comes 
out  this  month.  Last  year  he  gave 
a  three-hour  seminar  as  part  of 
Columbia  University’s  Punch 
;  Sulzberger  News  Media  Executive 
:  Leadership  Program. 

1  His  wish  list  for  reporters  covering 
this  and  future  financial  crises  includes: 

Be  more  skeptical  of  sources.  “You 
have  to  play  lawyer,  ask  what  is  this 
person’s  motivation  for  saying  what 
they’re  saying,”  claims  Ritholtz.  He  found 
the  best  reporting  on  the  automobile 
industry’s  true  financial  predicament 
was  at  an  upstart  Detroit  Web  site  that 
supplies  unvarnished  automotive  reviews 
and  editorials  about  the  industry.  The 
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DEAN  BAKER  ' 

http://www.prospect.org/csnc/blogs/beat  the  press 


Truth  About  Cars.  “They  understood  the 
business  and  its  challenges;  they  were 
railing  for  several  years  against  the 
unsustainable  nature  of  the  capital 
structure  of  the  Big  3,”  he  says. 

Question  data,  constantly.  Last 
March,  for  example.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  ran  a  story  saying  the  vast 
inventory  of  foreclosed  homes  was  starting 
to  bring  people  back  into  the  housing 
market,  and  cited  figures  from  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors  showing 
a  jump  in  sales  in  February  of  2.9%  from 
the  month  before.  But  Ritholtz  points  out 
that  in  every  year  home 
sales  are  lowest  in 
January,  so  changes 
from  January  to 
February  are  measuring 
seasonal  differences, 
not  actual  improve¬ 
ments  in  house  sales. 
The  tendency  to 
overemphasize  the 
most  recent  data  point 
in  a  monthly  series  is 


BARRY  RITHOLTZ 

http://www.ritholtz.com/blog/ 


called  the  “recency”  effect.  “It  is  a  foolish 
way  to  ignore  the  trend  and  give  greater 
emphasis  to  today,”  he  notes. 

Give  good  context.  The  struggle  to 
control  the  narrative  of  how  the  housing 
crisis  and  ensuing  financial  meltdown 
occurred  is  in  full  swnng,  exemplified 
by  Karl  Rove’s  op-ed  in  the  Wall  Street 


Journal  in  January 
that  fingered  Fannie 
Mae  and  Freddie  Mac  as 
among  “the  principal 
culprits  of  the  housing 
crisis.”  But  Ritholtz  and 
others  point  out  that 
the  two  government- 
sponsored  enterprises, 
though  they  became  too 
large  and  overleveraged, 
had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  explosion  of  high- 
risk  lending  that 
took  place  between  2002 

and  2007. 

Dean  Baker,  co¬ 
director  of  the  Center  for  Economic  and 
Policy  Research  —  whose  blog.  Beat  the 
Press  (he  also  appears  at  The  Huffington 
Post),  frequently  faults  the  major  dailies  j 
for  quoting  economists  who  have  gotten  j 
the  financial  crisis  wrong  —  urges 
reporters  to  widen  the  net.  He  tells  EdP 
that  about  a  year  and-a-half  ago  he  talked 
to  a  reporter  from  a  major  metro  daily 
about  David  Lereah,  former  chief  econo¬ 
mist  for  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  and  she  asked,  “Do  you  think 
he’s  biased?” 

Baker,  author  of  the  new  book  Plunder 
and  Blunder:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the 
Bubble  Economy,  comments:  “If  someone 
works  for  a  trade  association,  they’re 
there  to  push  the  industry  line.  Talk  to 
someone  with  another  perspective.” 

Also  instructive  is  the  experience  of 
Miami  Herald  reporter  Jack  Dolan,  who 
co-wrote  a  major  investigative  series 
published  in  2008  about  the  ex-cons 
employed  in  the  Florida  mortgage- 
brokerage  industry  throughout  the 
housing  boom.  That  angle  came  from 
a  story  he  was  reporting  in  2007  on 
Miami’s  proliferation  of  toxic  mortgages. 
When  he  ran  though  a  criminal-back¬ 
ground  check  the  names  of  some  mort¬ 
gage  “experts”  he  planned  to  quote,  he 
was  stunned  to  find  crimes  including 
fraud  and  violation  of  RICO  statutes. 

Baker  singles  out  the  data-driven 
coverage  of  Bloomberg  and  the  work  of 
New  York  Times  reporters  Gretchen 
Morgenstern,  David  Leonhardt,  Floyd 
Norris,  and  Eric  Nash  for  special  praise. 
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Family  affairs  since  the  1800s 


j  majority”  at  major  outlets  such  as  The 
;  Washington  Post,  Wall  Street  Journal  and 

j  ]  NPR  did  not  want  to  question  that  Alan 
j  I  Greenspan  —  who  believed  a  real  estate 
i  j  bubble  couldn’t  happen  and  that  Wall 
I  Street  could  largely  police  itself  —  might 
j  be  wrong.  And  he  understands  why. 
j  I  “There  are  ‘structured  incentives’  in 
I !  reporting,  the  same  as  in  economics,”  he 
j  i  offers.  “If  you  step  out  of  line,  you  could 

j  j  be  \vrong,  and  so  you’re  taking  a  huge 
I  risk.  If  a  lot  of  people  are  saying  the  same 
■  thing,  then  everyone  is  wrong,  and  who 
I  j  could  blame  you?  In  that  situation,  it’s  not 
I  j  surprising  a  lot  of  people  don’t  speak  out.” 

I '  One  bright  spot  Baker  finds  is  the  role 
!  the  Net  has  played  in  bringing  clarity  to 
j  the  crisis:  “I’m  impressed  by  voices  such 
I  as  Calculated  Risk,  where  I’ve  learned 
j  more  about  the  obscure  aspects  of 
j  finance.  I  think  as  we  go  forward  and  get 
I  a  multiplicity  of  sources,  that  opens  up 
I  the  possibility  you  will  see  better  report- 
I  ing  because  there  will  be  people  out  there 
j  to  correct  the  official  line.  Hopefully 
i  I  people  will  gravitate  to  the  sites  where 
j  I  there  is  expertise.”  ® 


Five  dailies 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Big  metros  are  languishing  on 
the  sales  block  in  San  Diego  and 
Austin.  Seattle,  Denver,  and 
Tucson  are  about  to  kiss  their  second 
dailies  goodbye.  But  not 
everyone  is  in  a  rush  to 
exit  the  industry. 

A  group  of  four 
families  concentrated 
in  the  Midwest,  along 
with  the  The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter 
Day  Saints,  have  one 
thing  in  common:  They 
have  held  on  to  their 
dailies  the  longest  in 
the  U.S.,  according  to 
Dirks,  Van  Essen  & 

Murray  (see  p.  44  of 
E^P’s  January  2009 
issue  for  the  list). 

The  Deseret  News  in 


that  go  long 

:  Salt  Lake  City  has  been  under  the  LDS 
Church  for  168  years,  according  to  Dirks. 

'  It  maintains  the  name  of  the  territory  — 

I  The  State  of  Deseret  —  proposed  by 
i  Mormon  settlers  before  what  is  now  Utah 
was  officially  recognized 
by  the  U.S.  government. 
It’s  also  under  a  joint 
operating  agreement 
with  The  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  owned  by 
MediaNews  Group. 

Next:  the  Jacobs/ 
Wallis  family,  whose 
Madison  (Ind.)  Courier 
has  been  in  the  family 
since  1849.  “We  have  no 
plans  to  get  out,”  says 
Kurt  Jacobs,  46,  and 
the  Couriers  general 
manager.  He  rattles  off  a 
list  of  family  members 
involved  at  the  paper  — 
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Page  One  of  The  Dixon  (III.)  Telegraph 
as  it  appeared  on  May  1,  1851. 
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his  mom  and  publisher,  Jane  Jacobs, 
grandmother  and  board  member  Mary 
Goode  Garber  Wallis  and  brother 
William,  who  works  in  the  pressroom. 

“This  is  the  only  property  we  own,” 
says  GM  Jacobs.  “We  have  always  enjoyed 
having  a  new'spaper  in  a  town  we  live  in. 
We  still  think  it’s  important. ...  We’re  still 
profitable  despite  all  the  gloom  and 
doom.  Our  margins  are  certainly  different 
than  they  were!” 

Frank  Snyder,  fourth- 


generation  publisher  of 


The  Daily  Standard  in 


brother-in-law  involved  in  the  paper.  “We  !  the  Williams  family  has  operated  the 

are  in  the  process  of  evolving  into  the  next  i  paper  for  153  years  (No.  5). 

thing,”  he  muses.  “The  Internet  —  that’s  '  Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder. 


a  piece  of  cake 
compared  to  the 
switch  from  hot 
type  to  offset.” 

Not  all  owners 
are  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  their 
papers.  Take  Lane 
Williams  Hartle, 


50%  owner  of  the 


Times-Union  m 


- - 


—  TOM  SHAW/President,  CEO,  Shaw  Newspapers 


•  MOW  tnMeki 

telegraph 


That’s 
the  ticket 


Celina,  Ohio,  can  relate.  His  family  is 
No.  3  on  the  Dirks  list.  “A  lot  of  places  got 
used  to  huge  profit  margins  that  I  could 
only  dream  about,”  Snyder,  57,  says. 
“Suddenly  they  are  being  dragged  back  to 
reality!”  He  has  a  sister,  brother,  son  and 


Warsaw,  Ind.  Her 

second  cousins  hold  the  other  50%.  “I 
have  not  lived  in  that  town  since  I  was  in 
the  eighth  grade,”  says  Hartle,  72.  She 
resides  mostly  in  Boca  Grande,  Fla.,  but 
still  has  a  family  home  in  Warsaw,  where 


Calling  the  shots,  wi  none  ot  the  crowding 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

Photographer  Chuck  |b5|S 
Kennedy  got  the  idea 
of  placing  a  camera  at 
the  foot  of  the  presidential 
swearing-in  podium  when  he 
was  at  the  second  George  W. 

Bush  inaugural,  in  2005. 

Nearly  four  years  later,  on 
Election  Night  2008,  the  Mc- 
Clatchy-Tribune  photographer 
went  into  action,  pitching  the 
idea  to  Photo  Editor  George 
Bridges  and  seeking  two  im¬ 
portant  things:  the  technology 
to  do  it,  and  a  way  to  navigate 
the  layers  of  approval. 

“I  shopped  around  a  one-page 
proposal,”  said  Kennedy,  46,  who  has 
covered  inaugurations  back  to  1.985. 
“They  were  intrigued.”  The  “they”  includ¬ 
ed  the  Senate  Press  Gallery,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Inaugural  Ceremony,  and 
the  incoming  Obama  Administration. 
After  two  months  of  lobbying,  Kennedy 
and  Bridges  got  the  nod. 

They  used  a  Canon  EOS  5D  Mark  II 


and  fashioned  a  soundproof  case  for  it 
out  of  a  Pelican  case.  A  week  before  the 
inauguration,  the  pair  ran  an  Ethernet 
line  from  the  podium  area  under  the 
stage  to  his  position  on  a  high  platform 
in  front  of  the  Capitol.  Kennedy  would 
snap  the  photos  remotely,  and  the 
camera  could  send  the  digital  images 
directly  to  McClatchy’s  D.C.  bureau. 

On  Inauguration  Day,  Kennedy  said 
he  awoke  at  4  a.m.,  having  slept  in  a 


_  “It’s  pretty  much  a  hands-off 

^  situation,”  she  says.  “There  are  really 
wonderful  employees  there  —  highly 
fi  loyal  to  the  paper.  I  didn’t  see  a  need  to 
~  be  a  micro-manager.”  One  of  Hartle’s 
three  sons  works  at  the  paper,  and 
1,  she  has  no  plans  of  selling  her  half 

-  (her  heirs  get  her  stake,  as  she  did 

■  from  her  father).  “It  means  a  lot  to 
me  and  my  family,  history-wise.” 

S  History  plays  a  big  role  for  the 
r  Shaw  family,  owners  of  The  Telegraph 
in  Dixon,  Ill.  (157  years.  No.  4).  In 
^  1856,  Benjamin  Flower  Shaw,  the 

-  newspaper’s  owner  and  editor,  met 
with  11  other  newspaper  editors  along 

I  with  Abraham  Lincoln  to  form  the 
:  Republican  Party  of  Illinois.  Tom 
J  Shaw,  president  and  CEO  of  Shaw 
Newspapers,  says  he’s  proud  of  his 
heritage  and  the  company’s  mission:  “Our 
culture  is  a  competitive  differentiator.”  11 

Looking  for  a  new  position?  Check  out  i 

www.editorandpublisher.com/jobs  ' 


Photographer  Kennedy  snapped  remotely 
using  this  Canon  EOS  5D  Mark  II.  At  left, 
one  of  the  images  captured  during  the  event. 

McClatchy  office  in  one  of  the  Senate 
office  buildings,  and  installed  the  camera 
at  the  base  of  the  podium. 

The  resulting  images  were  distributed 
to  all  McClatchy  and  Tribune  news¬ 
papers,  while  also  being  used  as  pool 
photos.  Bridges  said  at  least  100  papers 
ran  one  family  image  (at  left)  on  Page 
One,  and  more  than  1,000  others  used  it 
in  some  form.  “We  can  do  it  at  big  events 
where  we  can’t  normally  get  images  out 
quickly,”  he  said  of  the  camera’s  future 
use.  “It  all  depends  on  access.” 

As  for  Kennedy,  he  said  he  couldn’t 
fiilly  enjoy  the  assignment  until  it  was 
completed:  “You  never  actually  believe 
it  until  it  is  done.” 
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Looking  for  direction? 

-  America. East  pomis  .  (/  '  ^  / 


'Through  our  innovative  educational  sessions,  we  bring 
answers  and  ideas  to  hundreds  of  attendees.  Whether 
it’s  growing  online  sales,  drawing  readers  to  Web 
sites,  changing  newsrooms  or  increasing  efficiencies 
in  production,  we  have  the  sessions  and  expert' 
presenters  you  need.  With  more  than  1 20 
exhibiting  companies,  the  latest  products  and 
services  are  also  available... all  in  one  convenient, 
inexpensive  location.^ 

Whether  you  work  for  a  news  media  company  or  an  industry 
supplier,  you  should  be  in  Hershey,  April  6-8,  for  this  premiere 
regional  conference  and  trade  show.  For  more  information 
about  attending  or  exhibiting  at  America  East,  visit  ’ 

or  phone 

Sponsored  by  America  East.  Editor&Publisher,  Suburban 
,  Newspapers  of  America  and  1 3  state  press  associations. 
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for  The  Washington  Times.  Previously, 
DeFeo  was  vice  president  and  general 
manager  ofTownhall.com. 

GEORGIA 

Rusty  Williamson  is  the  new  advertising 
director  at  the  Forsyth  County  News  in 
Gumming.  Previously,  he  served  as  local 
advertising  manager  for  the  Gwinnett 
Daily  Post. 


BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN  NEWS  1*  EOPLE@EDITORANDPUBLISHER.COM 

GEORGIA  . 

Doug  Franklin 

Doug  Franklin  is  the  new  publisher  of  The 
Atlanta  Journal-Constitution.,  effective 
March  1.  He  most  recently  was  executive 
vice  president  of  Cox  Newspapers,  and 
will  retain  that  position.  Franklin,  51,  has 

spent  most  of  his  30-year  Cox  career  in 

*  / 

the  company’s  Ohio  operations,  during 
which  he  was  appointed  president  and 
chief  executive  of  Cox  Ohio  Publishing.  He  was  then  named 
publisher  of  The  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  where  he  led  a  major 
reorganization  that  included  the  elimination  of  some  22%  of  the 
company’s  work  force.  He  succeeds  John  Mellott,  who  is  retiring. 


ALASKA 

Charles  Westmoreland  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Juneau  Empire. 
Westmoreland  most  recently  served  as 
managing  editor  of  the  Capital  City 
Weekly.  He  succeeds  Michael  Plett,  who 
has  been  managing  editor  since  2008. 

CALIFORNIA 

Stephen  Proctor  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Proctor  joined  the  newspaper  in  2003, 
and  most  recently  serv'ed  as  deputy 
managing  editor/news.  He  succeeds 
Robert  Rosenthal. 

Steve  Smith  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Reporter  in  Vacaville,  the  Times- 
Herald  of  Vallejo  and  the  Daily  Democrat 
in  Woodland.  Smith  most  recently  served 


as  vice  president/community  newspapers 
;  for  MediaNews’  Northern  California 
group,  and  will  continue  in  that  capacity. 

I  Gregg  McConnell  has  been  named  publisher 
j  of  the  Chico  Enterprise-Record.  McConnell 
I  most  recently  served  as  publisher  in 
j  Vacaville  and  Woodland. 

I  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
!  Elizabeth  Spayd  and  Raju  Narisetti  have 
been  named  managing  editors  of  The 
Washin^on  Post.  Spayd  has  been  editor 
of  washingtonpost.com  since  2007. 
Narisetti  most  recently  was  editor  of 
Mint,  a  national  business  paper  launched 
I  in  India.  Previously,  he  was  editor  of 
j  The  Wall  Street  Journal  Europe. 

I  Chuck  DeFeo  has  been  named  general 
I  manager  of  interactive  and  social  media 


j  ILLINOIS 

I  Jeffry  Couch  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  the  Belleville  News-Democrat. 
Couch  most  recently  served  as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editor,  and  will  continue  as  such. 

1 

j  Michael  Sperling  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  advertising  for  the  Pioneer 
Press  group  of  newspaper  titles.  Sperling 
most  recently  was  senior  director/auto-  i 
motive  and  builder  advertising  for  the  j 
Sun-Times  News  Group,  the  principal 
operating  subsidiary  of  Sun-Times  Media  I 
Group  Inc.  Jim  Dyer  has  been  appointed  j 
vice  president/classified  advertising  for  i 

the  Sun-Times  News  Group.  Previously,  j 

Dyer  served  as  eastern  region  vice 
j  president  of  sales  for  Digital  Media 
j  Communications  Inc. 

Ellen  Glassberg  has  been  named  vice 
president  of  classified/telesales  business 
j  development  at  Tribune  Interactive. 

I  Previously,  she  was  director  of  recruit- 
!  ment  and  call  center  sales  for  the  Chicago 
I  Tribune  Media  Group. 


CALIFORNIA  I 

Eric  E.  I 

Johnston  | 

has  been  named  i 

I ! 

president  and  j  | 

publisher  of  The  \ 

Modesto  Bee.  Johnston  most  j 

recently  served  the  Bee  as  vice  | 

I  president  of  interactive  media  j 

and  classified  advertising.  He  j 

1  succeeds  Margaret  Randazzo. 


The  Casper  Star-Tribune. 
has  won  the  Deming 
Cup,  the  Wyoming  Press 
Association's  general 
excellence  award,  for  the 


fourth  consecutive  year. 
The  honor  recognizes 
achievement  in  news 
reporting,  feature 
writing,  page  design, 
photography,  ad  design 
and  typography. 


The  Texas  Newspaper 
Foundation  this  month 
inducts  into  its  Hall  of 
Fame  Fred  V.  Barljce 
Jr,,  editor  and  publisher 


of  the  El  Campo  Leader- 
News  and  publisher  of 
the  Wharton  Journal- 
Spectator  and  East 
Bernard  Express;  Ben 
R.  E/jrcll,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  The 


Canadian  Record;  former 
Houston  Chronicle  owner 
and  publisher  Jesse  H. 
Jones;  and  Hood  County 
News  publisher  and  Texas 
Press  Association  past 
president  Jerry  Tidwell. 
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Vera  Glaser 

92,  Died  Nov.  26 

VETERAN  WASHINGTON  REPORTER 

During  a  news  conference  with  President 
Richard  Nixon  in  Febniarj’  1969,  Washing¬ 
ton  reporter  Vera  Glaser  noted  that  of  his  200 
presidential  appointments  thus  far,  only  three  women 
had  been  named.  She  boldly  asked,  “Can  we  expect 
some  more  equitable  recognition  of  womens  abilities, 
or  are  we  going  to  remain  the  lost  sex?”  The  first 
systematic  program  to  recruit  women  into  federal 
executive  positions  was  soon  established,  and  Glaser 
became  a  member  of  Nixon’s  Task  Force  on  Women’s 
Rights  and  Responsibilities  from  1969  to  1970. 

Glaser  was  no  stranger  to  sexism.  A  St.  Louis  native,  she  graduated  first  in  her  high 
school  class  during  the  Depression.  In  those  days,  that  meant  a  scholarship  to  the 
local  Washington  University  was  a  lock  —  but  a  male  student  was  selected  instead. 

After  marrying  in  1947  and  some  writing  and  public  relations  work  through  the 
’50s,  she  became  a  reporter  for  the  North  American  Newspaper  Alliance  sjudicate  of 
90  newspapers  in  the  1960s.  She  was  one  of  the  first  women  to  serve  as  a  Washington 
bureau  chief  Glaser  also  worked  as  a  national  correspondent  and  syndicated 
columnist  for  the  former  Knight  Ridder,  and  v/rote  the  “Offbeat  Washington” 
column  for  five  years  with  Malvina  Stephenson.  Perhaps  her  most  important  work, 
however,  was  a  five-part  syndicated  series  about  discrimination  against 
females  in  employment  and  government  policy. 


II  KENTUCKY 

Kevin  Lashbrook  has  been  named  general 
;  manager  of  The  Oldham  Era  in  La 
[ ;  Grange.  Lashbrook  most  recently  served 
as  publisher  of  the  Herald  Journal  in 
[  ^  Monticello,  Ind. 

II  NEW  JERSEY 

Bruce  Tomlinson  has  been  promoted  to 
[  editor  of  the  New  Jersey  Herald  in 

Newton.  Previously,  he  serv'ed  as  general 
1 1  manager.  Don  Cooper  succeeds  him  as  GM. 

;  Cooper  most  recently  was  general 
'  I  manager  of  the  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig. 

John  Farmer  heis  been  named  editorial 
page  editor  at  The  Star-Ledger  in  Newark. 
I  Farmer,  a  longtime  Star-Ledger  national 
political  reporter  and  columnist,  succeeds 
Fran  Dauth.  Dan  Murphy  has  been  named 

I  deputy  editorial  page  editor.  A  20-year 
veteran  of  The  Associated  Press,  Murphy 

:  most  recently  served  as  political  editor. 

I I  N  E  W  MEXICO 

I  Michael  Johnson  is  the  new  managing 

I  editor  of  the  Alamogordo  Daily  News. 

I I  Previously,  Johnson  was  managing  editor 
j  i  of  the  Cody  (Wyo.)  Enterprise  and  was  a 

j  sportswriter,  sports  editor  and  photogra- 

I  pher  for  the  South  Haven  (Mich.)  Tribune. 

|j  NEW  YORK 

Kirk  A.  Davis  has  been  appointed  president 
!  I  and  chief  operating  officer  of  GateHouse 
I !  Media  Inc.  in  Fairport.  Previously,  he 
!  j  served  as  president  and  CEO  of  the 

I I  community  newspaper  publisher’s  New 
England  unit.  Melinda  A.  Janik  has  been 

I  named  senior  vice  president  and  CFO 
'  of  GateHouse  Media  Inc.  Janik  most 

j  recently  was  an  officer,  vice  president 
!  and  controller  of  Paychex  Inc. 

Michael  J.  Rifanburg  has  been  appointed 
j  publisher  of  The  Citizen  and  Cayuga 

I I  Media  Co.  in  Auburn.  He  is  promoted 
'  I  from  advertising  director. 

I 

Lee  Jones  has  been  named  senior  vice 
j  1  president  of  advertising  for  Newsday  in 
[  I  Melville.  Jones  most  recently  served  as 
!  j  the  interim  president  of  Tribune  Media 
j  j  Net,  and  vv^as  senior  vice  president. 

||  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Paul  Dunn  is  the  new  managing  editor 
j  of  the  Washington  Daily  News.  Dunn 

I  recently  spent  more  than  a  year  as  editor 
j  1  of  the  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune  in  South  Lake 

!  I  Tahoe,  Calif. 


OREGON 

Joe  Wilson  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
1  the  Molalla  Pioneer.  Wilson  is  promoted 
^  from  editor.  He  succeeds  Bill  Cassel. 

Ray  Pitz  is  the  new  editor  of  the  Sherwood 
Gazette.  Pitz  previously  served  as  editor 
from  1998  to  2000,  and  was  editor  of  the 
I  West  Linn  Tidings  from  2000  to  2005. 

He  succeeds  Kelly  Moyer,  who  left  to 
become  news  editor  at  the  South  County 
Spotlight  in  Scappoose. 

j  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
William  E.N.  Hawkins  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Post  and  Courier  in 


OHIO 

Joseph  H. 
Zerbey  IV 

has  been  named 
president  and 
general  manager 
of  The  Blade  in  Toledo.  Zerbey 
most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  and  general  manager. 


Charleston,  effective  March  31.  Hawkins 
most  recently  served  as  executive  editor. 

Steve  Brook  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor  of  The  State  in  Columbia. 
Previously,  he  was  deputy  managing  editor. 

T  E  N  N  E  S  S  E  E 
David  Shelton  is  the  new  ad  director  for 
the  Herald-Citizen  in  Cookeville.  Shelton 
has  served  as  classified  advertising 
manager  since  1998. 

V  1  R  G  I  N  I  A 

Kate  Marymont  has  been  appointed  vice 
president/news  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc.’s 
U.S.  Community’  Publishing  division. 
Marv’mont  most  recently  served  as  vice 
president  of  Information  Center  Content 
in  the  publishing  division.  She  succeeds 
Phil  Currie.  Sally  Clurman  has  been  named 
vice  president/taxes  for  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
Clurman  has  been  director/taxes  since 
2002.  She  succeeds  Christopher  W.  Baldwin. 

John  A.  Daman  has  been  named  director 
of  interactive  sales  and  operations  at 
The  Daily  Press  Inc.  in  Hampton  Roads. 
He  most  recently  was  a  senior  account 
executive  at  SAGA  Communications’  FM 
stations  WNOR  and  WAFX. 
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Newspapers  don’t  want  a  federal  bailout,  but  they  shouldn’t  bear 
an  unfair  tax  burden,  either  —  especially  now. 

Financial  crises  stir  the  |  numbers  declined  precipitously  in 

inventiveness  of  business,  i  the  20th  century,  to  be  sure,  but  have 

government  and  other  hustlers,  |  stabilized  now  as  the  industry  faces  this 
so  it’s  not  surprising  that  this  !  most  severe  test.  The  desire  of  the  retiring 


Financial  crises  stir  the 
inventiveness  of  business, 
government  and  other  hustlers, 
so  it’s  not  surprising  that  this 
current  meltdown  —  unprecedented  in  the 
experience  of  the  vast  majority  of  American 
adults  —  is  spawning  ideas  that  are  artful 
or  atrocious,  and  sometimes  both. 

One  of  the  worst  ideas  being  floated  by 
the  new  Obama  White  House  —  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  Capital  Hill  crowd  that 
always  sees  the  transfer  of  something  of 
value  from  one  citizen  to  another  as  an 
opportunity  to  impose  a  tax 
—  is  stopping  the  coming  The  est 
scheduled  repeal  of  the  , 

estate  tax  in  2010.  A  certain  nceClS  t 
few  have  even  voiced  their  2010  f 
support  for  restoring  to  i  ^  r 

previous  levels  the  cut  the  Sfl/KC  OT 

government  can  take  out  alrCild^ 

of  an  estate,  a  percentage  ^ 

that  has  fallen  gradually  financi 

since  the  slow-motion 
repeal  became  law  in  2001. 

Re-imposing  the  “death  tax,”  an  apt 
name  for  the  levy  even  if  it  was  cooked  up 
by  political  mercenaries,  would  deal  yet 
another  blow  to  the  newspaper  industiy 
at  an  especially  vulnerable  time.  Federal 
bailout  money  is  going  to  businesses 
ranging  from  the  investment  banks  run 
by  Dopes  Formerly  Known  as  Masters  of 
the  Universe  to  bow-and-arrow  manufac¬ 
turers.  Newspapers,  meanwhile,  ask  for 
none  of  that  taxpayer-funded  largesse, 
though  their  contribution  to  the  well-being 
of  American  liberty  and  democracy  is  far 
more  evident  than  the  ability  to  concoct 
ever  more  exotic  financial  instruments. 

Restoring  the  death  tax  would  first  of  all 
hurt  family-owned  newspapers,  whose 


I  numbers  declined  precipitously  in 
i  the  20th  century,  to  be  sure,  but  have 
I  stabilized  now  as  the  industry  faces  this 
I  most  severe  test.  The  desire  of  the  retiring 
j  generation  to  pass  their  newspapers  on  to 
i  the  next  is  evident,  for  instance,  in  the 
[  healthy  enrollment  at  Inland  Press  Associ- 
i  ation’s  special  seminars  for  family-owned 
publishing  companies.  Resurrecting  a  tax 
that  in  the  past  effectively  wrested  news¬ 
papers  from  eager  younger  hands  —  or 
j  forced  expensive  and  complicated  estate 
planning  by  two  generations  —  would  be 
especially  calamitous  now, 

The  estate  tax  uncertain  market. 

-  ,  But  it  isn’t  just  family- 

needs  to  111  owned  papers  that  are 

for  the  revival  of 

’  the  estate  tax.  The  best 

sake  of  papers  customers  of  all  for  news- 

already  beset  by 

*'  owned  automobile 

financial  woes.  dealerships,  could  face  the 

prospect  of  liquidating 
at  a  time  that  their  enterprises,  too,  face 
unprecedented  pressures. 

I  The  Newspaper  Association  of 
I  America,  spurred  on  by  leaders  such  as 
i  Seattle  Times  Co.  CEO  Frank  Blethen, 
j  campaigned  long  and  hard  to  win  the 
I  death  tax  repeal  in  2001.  There  are  signs 
I  now,  unfortunately,  that  publishers  may 
train  all  their  efforts  on  turning  back 
I  card-check  legislation  that  could  make 
j  union  organizing  easier.  And  there  is,  of 
course,  no  more  reliable  boogeyman  to 
scare  publishers  into  political  action  than 
a  labor  union. 

But  newspapers  have  won  a  great 
victory  in  phasing  out  the  death  tax  — 
and  they  must  not  relax  their  lobbying 
just  when  repeal  is  in  sight. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


We  say  it’s  our  birthday 


A  look  back  as  ‘E&P’  turns  125:  So  much  has  changed  since 
‘going  on  line’  meant  catching  the  next  streetcar 


WE  HAVEN’T  MADE  A  FUSS  ABOUT  IT  YET  (THE 
year  is  still  young),  but  E^P  is  turning  125 
next  month.  We  date  our  history'  to  March  22, 
1884,  and  the  founding  of  a  magazine 
titled  The  Journalist,  which  morphed  into 
The  Editor  and  Publisher/The  Journalist  in  1901  and  then  became 
Editor  £5?  Publisher  in  1927-  So  happy  birthday  to  ...  us. 

Were  still  going  strong,  both  in  print  and  on  the  Web  —  but 
enough  of  that  for  now.  Let’s  go  back  two  centuries  to  take  a  peek 
at  what  we  were  reporting  in  these  pages  from  1884  to  1893: 


•  There  were  no  longer  profits  in  the 
“penny  press”  —  and  two  cents  was  “cheap 
enough. ...  Publishing  is  too  expensive  a 
business  to  be  conducted  on  pennies.” 

•  “The  New  York  Times  has  bolted  from 
the  Republican  Party.  General  impression  is 
the  Times  will  lose  heavily  by  the  decision; 
others  interpret  it  as  the  first  step  toward 
absolute  independence.” 

•  Pressmen  in  Philadelphia  had  more 
“good  fellowship”  among  them  than 
anywhere  else,  with  the  opposite  true  in 
Baltimore,  where  employees  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  paper  “dare  not  be  seen  speaking  to” 
anyone  from  the  Democratic  daily. 

•  We  advised  that  new  taxi  stands  should 
be  placed  near  newspaper  offices  because 
street  cars  were  too  slow  for  when  reporters 
simply  must  rush  to  that 
next  big  story ...  and  this 
was  predicted  in  our 
pages:  The  “Sunday  press 
is  bound  to  go,”  because 
Sunday  editions  “cannot 
reduce  their  price  to  the 
level  of  dailies.” 

•  The  era  of  exposing  “the  private  life” 
of  candidates  for  president  had  begun 


with  the  Cleveland-Blaine  election  of  1884. 
Both  candidates,  we  predicted,  would  be 
“raked  fore  and  aft”  and  the  lies  will  “raise 
a  stench  ...  no  previous  campaign  ever 


thought  of  equaling.” 

•  “The  colored  people  of  the  U.S.  are 
represented  by  about  130  newspapers.” 

•  Samuel  L.  Clemens  is  the  “leading 
funny  cuss”  of  American 
journalism.  Nellie  Bly  is 
one  of  New  York’s  “most 
wide-awake  of  practical 
and  energetic  women.” 

•  Advertising  has 
become  the  chief  source 
of  revenue  for  many  papers,  but  “most  rates 
are  set  too  low.”  Meanwhile:  “Morality  in 
advertising  is  abating.”  One  e.xample:  a 


semi-nude  female  getting  into  a  bathtub 
in  a  soap  ad. 

•  Anna  Ballard  was  the  only  "lady 
member”  of  the  New  York  Press  Club. 

•  “The  ‘syndicate’  idea,  newspapers 
buving  at  nominal  prices  original  stories  to 
fill  up  their  pages,  is  causing  growling 
among  newspapermen.” 

•  “The  Sun  says  a  prime  newspaper  duty 
is  to  hunt  down  and  e.xpose  falsehoods. 
Politicians  and  government  officials  are 
chief  stumbling  blocks.” 

•  There  are  13,494  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.,  an  increase  in  25  years  of  8,241. 

In  June  1892  we  noted,  “Among  the  most 
recent  uses  to  which  electricity  has  been 
applied  is  that  of  transmitting  photographs 
and  drawings  by  wire.” 

The  following  September,  we  carried  a 
piece  probing  male  opposition  to  female 
compositors:  “The  latter  are  condemned 
by  the  majority  of  the  men,  who  say  that  a 
girl  as  a  compositor  is  entirely  out  of  her 
sphere.”  But  the  writer,  James  P.  Nolan  — 
after  several  years  of  observing  women  in 
the  composing  room  —  suggested  that  this 
was  not  only  the  wxong  view,  but  that 
women  should  get  the  same  pay  as  men! 

And  dig  this,  from  an  October  1893  issue, 
making  fun  of  Reporters’  Stock  Phrases: 

•  “When  a  gentleman  gives  a  bank  note, 
it  must  always  be  ‘crisp.’” 

•  “In  rescuing  a  drowning  man,  it  must 
be  always  when  they  are  going  down  for  the 
third  time.  No  case  is  on  record  of  a  rescue 
when  the  sufferer  was  going  down  for  the 

first  time.” 

•  “Thuds  are  of  two 
descriptions  only,  the  ‘dull’ 
and  the  ‘sickening.’” 

An  opinion  piece  was 
titled  “Shall  Truth  Prevail?” 
and  closed:  “When  the 
public  becomes  sufficiently 
disgusted  with  partisan 
journalism  to  make  its 
resentment  felt,  some  editors  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  truth  is  too  sacred  to 
be  tampered  with.” 

But  one  of  my  favorites  shows  some  E&P 
prescience.  In  December  1892  we  peered 
into  “The  Newspaper  of  the  Future”  and 
saw  heavily  formatted  editions  of  only  eight 
pages  with  six  columns  per  page,  and  no 
story  more  than  one  column  long.  Now 
that  day  may  soon  arrive.  We’ll  call  that 
“2020”  vision.  ® 

Greg  Mitchell's  latest  book.  Why  Obama 
Won,  was  published  in  January. 


Greg  Mitchell’s  column 
'  appears  every  week  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
pressingissues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell@editorandpublisher.com. 


We  predicted  that 
the  “Sunday  press  is 
hound  to  go”  because 
those  editions  “can¬ 
not  reduce  their  price 
to  the  level  of  dailies.” 
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Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  Editor  Kaiser  recalls  that  when  his 
newspaper  was  a  2003  Pulitzer  finalist  for  explanatory  reporting, 
“that  sort  of  said  to  people,  ‘I  can  do  great  journalism  here.'” 
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Whafs  really  brewiny  In  Milwaukee 

BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


IN  THIS  HARSHEST-EVER  CLIMATE  FOR  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUS- 

try,  SO  many  editors  have  been  fired  for  refusing  to  implement 
more  newsroom  cuts,  angrily  quit  while  publicly  declaring 
their  frustrations,  or  simply  quietly  slipped  out  the  door  to 
retire  in  peace,  that  E^P  briefly  considered  naming  them  all 
Editor  of  the  Year,  under  the  name  “The  Departed  Editor” 

Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  Editor  Martin  Kaiser  is  glad  that  was 
not  the  choice  —  and  not  just  because  he  is  E&Fs  Editor  of  the  Year. 

Though  he  doesn’t  point  fingers  or  name  names,  Kaiser  says  tough 
times  are  exactly  when  editors  shouldn’t  bail  on  their  newsrooms:  “It’s 
a  matter  of  leadership.  If  you’re  passionate  about  journalism  and  care 
about  the  work  you  do,  you  help  the  newsroom,  the  newspaper,  get 
through  any  kind  of  times.” 

In  this  challenging  environment,  Marty  Kaiser  —  no  one  at  the  Journal 
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exactly  the  kind  of  newsroom  you’d  expect 
Mart\'  to  run,  based  on  what  you  knew 
when  he  was  at  the  Sun”  says  Glauber. 

Kaiser’s  unruffled  leadership  style 
can  mask  a  very  deliberate  approach  to 
management. 

Consider  the  way  the  Journal  Sentinel 
launched  its  “breaking  news  hub”  that 
emphasizes  early-morning  online  report¬ 
ing  to  drive  traffic.  It’s  not  an  especially 
original  idea,  and  other 
newspapers  have  imple¬ 
mented  it  simply  by 
changing  work  schedules 
and  rearranging  fiirniture. 
At  the  J-S,  it  came  out  of 
an  innovation  task  force 
that  h;is  no  high  manage¬ 
ment  members,  just  rank 
and  file  journalists.  “We 
reached  out  to  the  news¬ 
room  and  said.  What 
do  you  think?”’  says 
managing  editor  Stanley. 
“Everybody  who  wanted 
a  say  in  it  had  a  say.” 
Journal  Sentinel 
Publisher  Elizabeth 
“Betsy”  Brenner  says 
Kaiser  got  the  news¬ 
room  to  buy  into 
digital  reporting  and 
storytelling  “in  his  slow 
but  relentless  way  of 
saying,  this  is  a  change 
that  is  coming.” 

Another  thing  Kaiser 
saw  coming  two  years 
ago  was  the  enduring 
industry’  slowdown.  “As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  storm  clouds  gather¬ 
ing,  he  said,  ‘We’re  going  into  some  hard 
times  and  we’re  going  to  have  to  trust 
each  other,”’  Stanley  recalls. 

Kaiser  brought  the  leadership  team 
offsite  to  talk  and  plan  for  the  coming 
industry  recession,  and  to  spread  the 
message  that  the  paper  was  not  only  still 
in  the  business  of  ambitious  journalism  — 
it  was  going  to  get  better.  When  the 
newspaper  was  a  finalist  for  the  2003 
Pulitzer  in  explanatory'  reporting,  Kaiser 
recalls,  “that  sort  of  said  to  people,  ‘I  can 
do  great  journalism  here.’” 

That  sense  that  Kaiser,  Stanley  and 
their  leadership  team  of  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editors  knew  where  the  paper  was 
going  made  staff  cuts  in  the  new  sroom 
bearable,  the  editor  says:  “There’s  urgency 
here,  but  not  panic,  never  panic.” 

Reporter  Glauber  puts  it  another  way: 

“I  tell  people  this  is  a  normal  newsroom. 


at  the  newsroom  —  a  cramped  place  that 
looks  little  changed  since  the  1960s,  save 
for  the  flat  screens  and  computers.  “He 
said,  ‘What  if  w’e  had  just  moved  here 
today,  and  that’s  the  number  of  people  we 
had  to  w’ork  with?  We’d  think,  this  is  a 
great  staff  and  w  e  can  do  great  things  with 
it.’  And  that’s  the  attitude  w'e  have  to  have.” 

Kaiser  appears  comfortable  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  business  these  days. 


Sentinel  calls  him  Martin  —  has  pulled  off 
a  remarkable  trifecta.  He  has  overseen  the 
grim  work  of  reducing  staff  through  two 
rounds  of  voluntary’  buyouts  in  less  than  a 
year,  while  keeping  morale  unusually 
high.  He’s  transformed  the  newsroom  to 
an  online-first  operation  so  smoothly  that 
it’s  the  most  veteran  journalists  who  are 
among  the  most  prodigious  bloggers. 
Tweeters  and  \ideographers. 

Oh,  and  ihe  Journal 
Sentinel  won  the  2008 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  Local 
Reporting,  among  other 
high  honors  in  2008,  for 
Da\id  Umhoefer’s  e.xpose 
of  county  officials  w  ho 
rigged  the  pension  system 
to  pad  their  benefits. 

“There  are  a  lot  of 
editors  these  days  who  are 
putting  up  the  w’hite  flag, 
surrendering,”  says  Mark 
Katches,  w’ho  heads  up 
the  Journal  SentineF s 
unusually  large  and 
unusually  w'ell-organized 
investigative  projects 
team.  “It’s  great  to  be 
w’orking  for  someone  who 
believes  in  w  hat  they  do.” 

Kaiser  is  leading  the 
newspaper  through  the 
rough  waters  menacing 
all  big  city  dailies  by- 
emphasizing  ...journalism, 
of  all  things.  “Times  like  these  force  you  to 
say,  ‘What’s  special,  what  are  the  stories 
that  matter,’  where  can  you  have  impact,” 
he  says.  When  Kaiser  gathers  the  new’s- 
room  together  for  a  talk,  which  he  does 
fairly  regularly,  he  talks  journalism.  And 
he  cultivates  the  feeling,  forgotten  in  so 
many  newspaper  shops  now',  that  putting 
out  a  paper  is  fun. 

“Marty  is  always  using  sports  metaphors, 
and  he  tells  us  all  the  time,  he  wants  to  go 
for  home  runs  —  no  singles  or  doubles,” 
says  reporter  Bill  Glauber,  who  covers 
aging  and  demographics  and  w  ho  worked 
for  Kaiser  in  the  sports  department  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun  back  in  the  1980s. 

If  the  staff  is  having  fun  even  in  these 
parlous  times  —  and  a  surprising  number 
of  people  w'ill  tell  you  they  are  —  it’s 
because  Kaiser  has  turned  the  new'sroom 
to  his  v'iew'  of  staff  reductions,  says 
Managing  Editor  George  Stanley:  “We 
never  look  back  on  what  we  had.” 

When  the  Journal  Sen  tinel  made  its 
first  newsroom  cuts  in  the  recession  of 
2000,  Stanley  recalls,  Kaiser  gazed  around 
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The  Journal  Sentinel's  investigative  team  gained  national 
attention  for  projects  that  shed  light  on  unsafe  plastics 
and  underage  drinking  in  2007  and  2008,  respectively. 


“Nobody  knows  what’s  going  to  happen, 
so  let’s  just  enjoy  it,”  he  says.  “Let’s  take 
up  the  challenge.” 


Greatness  by  committee 

Reporter  Glauber  says  his  boss  has  the 
calm  management  style  you  often  find  in 
sports  editors.  Indeed,  after  serv’ing  as  a 
copy  boy  in  Florida  newspapers,  Kaiser, 
58,  became  a  sportsw'riter  because  he 
couldn’t  decide  betw  een  being  a  reporter 
and  an  editor,  and  someone  told  him  that 
in  sports,  he  would  have  to  he  both. 

He  began  in  the  big  leagues  of  news¬ 
papers  at  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  in  1977, 
rubbing  shoulders  w'ith  Mike  Royko  and 
Roger  Ebert,  and  became  sports  editor 
two  years  later.  He  went  to  the  Baltimore 
Sun  W'ith  the  task  of  reorganizing  the 
sports  department  before  mov'ing  on  to 
other  duties. 

“I  tell  people  in  Baltimore  now,  this  is 
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Our  newsroom,  our  company  and  our  community  all  celebrate  a  great  journalist,  an 
exceptional  teammate  and  an  inspirational  leader.  Thanks,  Marty  -  for  all  you  do  to 
make  the  Milwaukee  Journal  Sentinel  and  JSOnline.com  better  every  day. 


JOURNAL  SENTINEL 


The  Journal  SentnePs  News  Hub  boasts  two  Web  producers  who  oversee  the  site  and  its  blogs;  a  copy  editor  for  both  print  and  Newswatch,  the  site’s  break¬ 
ing-news  component;  two  city  editors  whose  shifts  overlap;  a  news  editor;  a  photo  editor;  and  three  reporters  (police,  business/sports  and  general  assignment). 


where  people  know  what  their  job  is,  and 
nobody  has  to  worry  about  getting  their  | 
backs  stabbed  because  the  editor  is  inse-  ! 
cure.  There’s  no  insecurity  here.”  I 

Instead,  “continuity”  is  a  word  the  news-  ! 
j  room  uses  a  lot.  Kaiser  and  Stanley  have  ! 
been  editor  and  M.E.  together  for  more  I 
than  a  dozen  years  now,  and  they  use  their 
different  approaches  —  Kaiser  with  mass  | 

talks  and  memos,  and  Stanley  with  a  more  j 
one-on-one  approach  —  to  lead  in  the  same  | 
direction.  “That  stability  at  the  top  is  j 

reassuring  when  times  are  bad,”  says  ! 

investigative  projects  chief  Katches.  ! 

While  colleagues  sometimes  describe  the  i 

soft-spoken  Kaiser  as  shy,  he’s  known  every 
Christmas  season  for  showing  up  in  the 
newsroom  as  Santa  Claus.  When  he  had 
to  be  out  of  town  over  the  2008  holidays,  i 

he  videotaped  a  greeting,  complete  with  I 
outtakes,  as  he  wrestled  with  a  hot  and  itchy  I 
beard.  (It’s  posted  on  YouTube.) 

What’s  my  motivation?  \ 

Long  before  the  business’  current  melt-  [ 

down,  Kaiser  and  Stanley  in  1995  shared  1 


the  wrenching  experience  of  merging  what 
was  then  the  morning  Sentinel  and  the 
afternoon  Journal.  Though  both  papers 
were  owned  by  Journal  Communications, 
their  newsrooms  were  fierce  competitors 
who  operated  in  two  different  buildings  | 
joined  by  a  bridge  over  a  narrow  alley,  and  ! 
had  nothing  to  do  with  each  other.  In  fact,  ; 
each  flat-out  didn’t  like  the  other’s  paper.  i 

“We  were  literally  strangers  to  each  j 

other,  and  suddenly  we  are  all  thrown  ; 

together  —  and  we  have  to  put  out  a  daily  j 
newspaper  at  the  same  time,”  says  Stanley,  ! 
who  was  business  editor  while  Kaiser  was 
managing  editor.  With  the  merger,  too, 
came  not  a  double-sized  newsroom,  but 
one  that  would  painfully  be  cut  down  to  , 
size.  “It  was  an  awful  time,”  Stanley  recalls,  j 
“but  I’m  so  glad  we  went  through  it  14  i 
years  ago  because  when  the  new  hard  times  i 
came,  we  were  in  better  shape  than  other 
papers.” 

In  these  tough  times,  publisher  Brenner 
says,  Kaiser  taps  into  the  newsroom’s  — 
any  newsroom’s  —  desire  to  be  motivated 
and  inspired  by  an  editor  who  wants  to  do 


real  journalism.  “It’s  like  a  tonic,”  she  says. 
“With  Marty,  it’s  not  just  the  newsroom 
that’s  proud  that  there’s  a  great  newsroom 
—  the  whole  [parent]  company  is  proud  of 
it,  and  so  is  this  community.” 

The  company  is  aware  of  the  newsroom 
partly  because  Kaiser  makes  himself  visible 
around  his  newspaper.  He  not  only  comes 
into  the  newsroom  at  night  and  on  week¬ 
ends,  but  he  makes  the  rounds  of  other 
departments  like  customer  service,  telling 
them  their  work  is  appreciated.  Says 
Brenner,  “Marty  thinks  of  things  other 
editors  never  do,  or  that  they  just  take 
for  granted.” 

Kaiser  and  his  wife  Claudia,  a  business 
owner,  have  two  grown  children:  Wike,  a 
forensic  accountant,  and,  Emily,  a  viral 
marketer,  both  of  whom  live  in  D.C. 

Milwaukee  remains  a  good  city  in  which 
to  be  a  newspaper  —  and  the  Journal 
Sentinel  seems  a  good  fit  for  it,  even 
physically.  Milwaukee  is  a  mix  of  old 
Industrial  Revolution-era  offices,  breweries  « 
and  steepled  churches  with  an  enlivening  I 
downtown  and  clusters  of  modern  ? 
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architecture  topped  by  Santiago  Calatrava’s 
famed  wing-like  pavilion  at  the  Milwaukee 
Art  Museum. 

During  a  visit  in  early  January,  the 
Journal  Sentinefs  newsroom  remains  the 
same  mix  of  the  old  and  cutting  edge,  a 
place  where  news  budget  meetings  start 
by  checking  Web  stories  on  a  flat  screen 
monitor,  under  the  oil-painting  gaze  of 
Lucius  W.  Nieman,  who  founded  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  Nieman  Foundation  for  Journalism. 

People  in  Milwaukee  take  the  Journal 
Sentinel  seriously,  and  can  be  heard  on 
any  number  of  local  radio  talk  shows 
discussing  something  in  the  morning’s 
paper.  The  J-S  has  seen  the  same  revenue 
decreases  and  same  sickening  fall-off  in 
classified  as  any  other  metro,  but  it  can  still 
boast  a  household  penetration  of  70%  that 
puts  it  among  the  best  in  the  nation.  The 
cumulative  readership  of  the  Sunday  and 
daily  editions  is  81%  —  the  second  highest 
in  the  nation,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America. 

Investigative  reaps  rewards 

It’s  a  city  that  deserves  a  good  paper, 
Brenner  says.  That’s  why  two  or  three  years 
ago,  she  and  Kaiser  concluded  there  was 
something  missing  in  the  newsroom.  The 
paper  was  earning  national  recognition 
for  its  explanatory  journalism  and  for 
its  computer-assisted  reporting,  but  an 
investigative  capability  just  wasn’t  there. 
Brenner  gave  Kaiser  the  green  light  to 
build  that  strength. 

He  started  by  recruiting  Katches,  who 
had  headed  investigative  projects  at  the 
Orange  County  Register  in  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  and  was  forced  to  watch  as  his 
reporters  left  and  weren’t  replaced.  Kaiser 
offered  him  the  chance  to  lead  a  team  of  10. 

But  Katches,  Kaiser  and  Stanley  agreed 
this  would  not  be  some  elite  “I  Team” 
working  off  by  themselves.  Everyone  would 
have  a  beat  so  that  they  could  generate 
stories  and  keep  fresh  sources.  “They’re 
treated  like  everyone  else,  they  work  the 
weekend  rotations  just  like  everyone  else,” 
Stanley  adds. 

In  just  the  last  two  years,  the  team  has 
produced  results  that  have  gained  national 
praise.  Its  2008  Pulitzer  —  the  newspaper’s 
first  ever  —  was  just  one  accolade  earned 
for  the  paper’s  work. 

Susanne  Rust,  who  was  getting  her  Ph.D. 
in  science  when  she  caught  the  journalism 
bug  at  the  J-S,  led  a  team  (featuring  Meg 
Kissinger  and  Cary  Spivak)  that  won  the 
prestigious  John  B.  Oakes  Award  for 
Environmental  Reporting  for  “Chemical 


i  Fallout”  —  a  multi-part  series  that  revealed 
how  federal  agencies  have  failed  to  protect 
the  public  from  carcinogenic  chemicals 
I  found  in  plastic  used  in  baby  bottles,  food 
!  packaging  and  household  products.  It  also 
j  gained  an  honorable  mention  in  the 
I  Bartlett  &  Steele  Awards  for  excellence  in 
!  investigative  work. 

I  Another  ambitious  project,  “Wasted  in 
j  Wisconsin,”  examined  the  drinking  culture 
1  of  the  Badger  State,  where  the  little  city  of 
j  Appleton,  for  instance,  has  more  taverns 
than  Sacramento,  Calif.  The  project  was 
Kaiser’s  long-simmering  idea. 

“It  was  something  I  kept  coming  back 
to:  What  is  it  about  Wisconsin?”  he  says. 
The  project,  which  documented  the  conse¬ 
quences  on  drinkers’  health  and  the  high 
number  of  drunk-driving  deaths,  had 
!  enormous  public  impact.  As  the  Wisconsin 


perhaps  its  most-read  feature?  “That  was 
Marty'’s  thing,”  he  says. 

The  investigative  team  lost  one  reporter 
to  the  most  recent  buyouts,  but  at  nine 
it  still  remains  unusually  large  —  and 
Katches  says  he  has  no  fear  it  will  be 
whittled  away:  “We  know  we  have  support 
where  it  counts.” 

Greg  Favre,  now  the  Poynter  Institute’s 
Distinguished  Fellow  in  Journalism  Values, 
was  the  Chicago  Sun-Times'  managing 
editor  in  the  1970s  when  Kaiser  was  its 
sports  editor  and  sharing  the  newsroom 
with  Royko,  Ebert,  Roger  Simon  and  others. 

“He’s  not  a  person  who’s  going  to  walk 
away  from  a  fight  —  that’s  just  not  his 
style,”  says  FavTe.  “The  people  at  the 
Journal  Sentinel,  I  know,  appreciate  the 
way  he  fights  to  maintain  the  quality’  of  the 
journalism.  That’s  why  its  journalism  has 


In  the  Nieman  Room,  where  the  Journal  Sentiners  news  budget  meetings  are  held:  from  left,  editors 
Garry  D.  Howard,  Chuck  Melvin,  Ricardo  Pimentel,  Mike  Davis,  Marty  Kaiser,  Mark  Katches,  Marilyn 
Krause,  Kathy  Schenck,  George  Stanley,  Thomas  Koetting,  Jill  Williams  and  Sherman  Williams. 


legislature  set  to  reconvene  in  January, 
the  Journal  Sentinel  was  ramping  up  the 
pressure  both  on  the  Web  and  in  print  for 
legislative  action. 

As  part  of  the  project,  the  paper  pub¬ 
lished  an  ambitious  72-part  series  —  each 
day  a  portrait  of  someone  from  one  of 
Wisconsin’s  72  counties  who  was  a  casualty 
of  drunk  driv-ing,  either  as  perpetrator  or 
victim.  “When  you  say  you  want  to  do  a  72- 
part  series,  there  are  a  lot  of  editors  who 
would  have  said  you’re  crazy,”  says  inves¬ 
tigative  projects  chief  Katches.  “There  are  a 
lot  of  editors  you  wouldn’t  even  approach 
with  that  idea.” 

But  Kaiser  doesn’t  just  greenlight  ideas, 
he  generates  them,  adds  Katches.  The 
investigative  team’s  Consumer  Watch, 


remained  top-notch  even  in  these  times 
when  resources  are  less  and  less.  It  really 
goes  to  Marty’s  strength  in  fighting  for 
that  quality.” 

And  even  in  tough  times,  Favre  says, 
Kaiser  has  insisted  on  the  continuing 
education  of  journalists.  “Marty’  has  really 
been  at  the  forefront  of  leading  for  training 
in  newsrooms  —  which  is  normally  forgot¬ 
ten  right  aw’ay  in  tough  times,”  he  adds. 

Tough  times  take  the  ease  out  of  being 
an  editor,  but  not  the  shine,  Kaiser  reveals: 
“I  do  think  there’s  something  special  about 
being  a  newspaper  editor,  about  being  a 
journalist.  It’s  a  gift.”  B 

For  the  ‘'F'ltz  &  Jen”  business  podcast,  go 
to  www.editorandpublisher.cotn/podcasts 
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Are  17  dailies  too  many  in  the  tiny 
state  of  Connectieut?  Or  is  local 
ownership  the  answer? 


TIGHT 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


X  serve  as  a  case  study  in  the  debate  over  local  vs. 

national  ownership.  Recently  sold  by  Journal  Register 
Co.  to  a  lone  businessman,  Central  Connecticut  Communications 
owner  Michael  E.  Schroeder,  the  two  dailies  southwest  of  Hartford 

to  o\vTi  three  other 
dailies  in  the  state,  including  the 
New  Haven  Register  —  is  one  of 
four  non-Connecticut  companies 

to  operate  newspapers  in  the  —  • 

Nutmeg  State,  and  has  been 
criticized  as  being  too  hands-oif 

and  lacking  sort  iMm 

community  feel.  While  the  j|^|^ 

industry  is  on  a  downward  slide  HU 

nearly  everywhere,  several  local  ^^^H  ^H  HH 

newspaper  owners  claim  chain  H^H  \b 

good  deal  of  the  issues  ^^^H  ^^^H|H| 

Connecticut  dailies  are  facing.  HHH  ' 

“Most  of  the  problems  we  Bb^h^ 

are  seeing  in  Connecticut  have 

more  to  do  with  the  debt  load  j  ~~  ~~^b 

and  structure  of  the  national  -  \  X. 

companies  than  the  local  papeiv’  ^  \  > 

says  Jonathan  Kellogg,  executive  .  .  _ :_ _ . 


editor  of  the  Repitblican-American  in 
Waterbury,  a  family-owmed  daily  southwest 
of  Hartford.  “Some  of  the  [difficulties]  you 
have  seen  with  the  chains  has  nothing  to  do 
with  journalism.” 

Schroeder,  heralded  as  a  savior  by  some  in 
Bristol  and  New  Britain,  has  a  background 
that  includes  15  years  in  news  and  business- 
side  posts  at  A^eicsdap,  as  well  as  a  failed  free 
Boston  weekly  in  2008  —  and  he  claims  his 
local  touch  will  make  all  the  difference  in  its 
ownership.  Although  he  has  most  recently 
resided  in  Huntington,  N.Y.,  and  has  never 
lived  in  Connecticut,  Schroeder  vowed  to 
move  to  his  newspapers’  circulation  area  by 
mid-winter  and  enter  his  new  business  with 
full  force.  “I  am  looking  forward  to  being 
part  of  the  community  and  rebuilding  these 
newspapers,”  he  tells  E^P.  “I  believe  you 
have  to  be  part  of  the  community  you  are 
serving.  You  can’t  phone  it  in.” 

As  if  to  prove  his  point,  once  the  deal  was 
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Meet  the  new 
boss:  Michael 
Schroeder,  left, 
chats  at  The 
Herald  in  New 
Britain  with 
Executive  Editor 
Marc  Levy.  Seated 
beside  him  are, 
from  left.  Copy 
Editor  Lin  Noble 
and  columnist 
Alicia  Watkins. 


finalized,  Schroeder  personally  delivered 
copies  of  the  Jan.  26  edition  to  the  two 
papers’  longest-known  subscribers. 

Marc  Lev)',  who  edited  both  the  Bristol 
Press  and  the  Herald  for  nearly  two  years 
before  Schroeder  came  in  and  plans  to  stay 
on,  agrees:  “It  stands  a  better  chance  of 
doing  better  if  we  have  local  ownership  that 
is,  at  the  least,  able  to  make  fast  decisions,” 
he  says.  “The  structure  of  some  of  the  media 
companies  makes  that  difficult.”  {Journal 
Register  officials  did  not  respond  to  several 
requests  for  comment.) 

In  recent  years,  however,  several  dailies 
including  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
the  Star  Tribune  of  Minneapolis  found  hope 
in  new  owners  after  their  national  chains 
faltered  —  but  wound  up  in  just  as  bad  or 
worse  financial  shape.  Simply  having  a  local 
ow'ner  is  hardly  enough  to  ensure  success. 

A  closer  look  at  Connecticut  newspapers 
finds  the  ownership  argument  being  fought 


I  there  every  day.  “There  is  a  very  strong  news- 
j  paper  connection  in  these  communities,”  says 
j  Tom  Baden,  editor  of  The  Connecticut  Post, 

I  one  of  four  Hearst  dailies  in  the  state  that 
had  been  controlled  by  MediaNews  Group 
I  until  last  year. 

j 

i  The  trickle-down  effect 

j  Connecticut  might  be  the  last  place  you’d 
!  look  to  find  signs  of  newspaper-industr)’ 
strain.  A  relatively  well-off  state,  it  boasts  17 
daily  papers  —  despite  being  a  fraction  of  the 
geographic  size  of,  say,  Oregon,  which  also 
has  17  —  and  has  been  “one  of  the  best  news¬ 
paper  markets  in  the  country,”  says  William 
Dean  Singleton,  CEO  of  MediaNews  Group 
(which  once  owned  the  Bristol  Press  and  re¬ 
cently  sold  The  Connecticut  Post  to  Hearst). 
“It  has  a  highly  educated  population  that  is 
very  interested  in  local  affairs,”  he  adds. 
“Readership  penetration  is  quite  high.” 

!  With  a  loyal  readership  base  and  families 


w’ho  tend  to  remain  there  for  generations, 
i  “there  are  still  a  number  of  people  in 
^  Connectieut  who  will  buy  as  many  papers  as 
I  are  available,”  says  Chris  Powell,  managing 
'  editor  of  the  Journal  Inquirer  in  Manchester, 
I  one  of  several  locally  owned  dailies:  “We 
have  always  had  the  highest  per  capita  news¬ 
paper  readership.”  Fairfield  County  alone 
hosts  five  daily  pap)ers. 

“We  have  a  readership  that  is  going  to 
be  around  for  a  while,”  adds  David  Dear, 
publisher  of  the  Danbury  News-Times,  one 
;  of  the  Fairfield  five. 

I  But  in  just  the  past  year  —  mostly  due 
j  to  economic  problems  plaguing  the  four 
!  media  companies  that  recently  have  owned 
I  Connecticut  newspapers  —  several  dailies 
i  have  been  in  danger  of  closing,  while 
I  numerous  others  have  cut  staff  and 
i  coverage.  Others  have  simply  bounced 
i  from  owner  to  owner. 

I  “I  think  we  are  going  to  see  some  closings,” 
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Danbury 


Bridgeport 


Norwalk 
Stamford  ^  ‘ 


fears  Maureen  Croteau, 
head  of  the  journalism 
department  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut 
and  a  former  Hartford 
Courant  staffer.  “One  thing 
that  is  going  to  happen  is 
more  newspapers  working 
together,  finding  more 
ways  to  operate  together 
and  share  printing  and 
distribution.” 

Based  in  Pennsylvania, 

Journal  Register  owned 
the  most  dailies  in 
Connecticut  until  January, 
when  it  sold  two  of  its 
five  to  Schroeder. 

Tribune  Company, 
the  Chicago-based 
media  chain  that 
filed  for  bankruptcy 
protection,  owns  the  state’s 
largest  daily.  The  Hartford  Courant  — 
which  also  claims  to  be  the  nation’s  oldest 
continuously  published  daily.  Tribune’s 
woes  are  blamed  for  much  of  the  Courant’s 
problems,  which  in  September  resulted  in  a 
25%  staff  and  news-page  reduction. 

Gatehouse  Media,  whose  stock  fell  so  far 
that  it  was  de-listed  last  year,  has  one  daily, 
the  Norwich  Bulletin,  in  the  state.  The  paper 
scaled  back  from  150  staffers  to  115  in  2008, 
while  MediaNews  Group,  which  had  operat¬ 
ed  three  dailies  for  Hearst,  sold  control  of 
those  and  the  Connecticut  Post  to  Hearst.  For 
some  of  those  papers,  such  as  the  Danbury 
News-Times,  the  move  marked  the  third  or 
fourth  owner  in  less  than  three  years. 


Local  owners,  less  pressure 

Even  with  the  national  media  company 
problems  impacting  11  dailies,  there  are  still 
six  locally  owned  papers,  including  two  — 
The  Day  in  New  London  and  The  Hour  in 
Norwalk  —  that  operate  essentially  as  non¬ 
profits,  with  their  proceeds  going  either  back 
into  the  newspaper  or  to  charitable  trusts. 
The  four  other  papers  say  they  have  seen 
their  share  of  challenges,  but  not  to  the 
extent  of  their  chain-owned  brethren. 

“We  have  to  make  a  profit,  even  in  lean 
times,  but  it  can  be  a  dollar,”  says  Timothy 
Dwyer,  executive  editor  of  the  Day,  which  is 
formally  owned  by  the  Day  Boudenwein 
Thist  —  a  charitable  entity  set  up  in  1939 
following  the  death  of  former  publisher 
Theodore  Boudenwein,  who  operated  the 
paper  for  48  years.  “Because  of  the  unique 
structure  of  our  ownership,  there  is  a  feeling 
that  the  newspaper  has  to  be  preserved  and 
protected.  But  you  still  do  it  within  the  realm 
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of  the  economy.”  The  paper  laid  off  eight 
staffers  in  November,  and  lost  five  more  to 
attrition.  The  Day  also  cut  back  pages  to  the 
tune  of  some  20  per  week.  Dwyer  adds,  “We 
I  have  become  leaner,  but  we  are  still  doing 
j  really  good  stories.” 

!  Norwalk  Publisher  Chet  Valiante,  who  also 
I  splits  revenue  between  the  paper’s  needs  and 
I  a  charitable  trust,  made  his  own  cutbacks 
j  last  year,  including  unspecified  job  reductions 
!  and  outsourced  printing.  Still,  he  stresses. 


“We  don’t  have  the  corporate 
pressures  from  far  away. 

That  is  a  big  difference.” 

Walter  Rudewicz,  general 
manager  of  the  Journal  In¬ 
quirer  in  Manchester,  locally 
owned  by  the  Ellis  Family’s 
Journal  Publishing  Co.,  has 
spent  30  years  at  the  paper. 
Although  his  staff  of  275  is 
about  20  fewer  than  two 
years  ago,  he  notes  those 
losses  were  through  attrition. 
He  says  when  Journal 
Register  took  over  the  Bristol 
and  New  Britain  papers,  it 
did  not  pay  enough  attention  to  their 
needs:  “They  were  good  papers 
when  the  owners  sold  them,  but  they 
have  deteriorated.  They  have  run 
those  papers  right  into  the  ground.” 

Chris  Powell,  managing  editor 
in  Manchester  and  a  40-year 
employee,  states:  “We  don’t  have 
Tribune  to  drag  us  down  [or] 

Journal  Register  to  drag  us  down, 
and  being  owmed  by  a  local  family 
that  is  not  as  demanding  helps.”  He 
admits  that  some  areas  of  the  state, 
like  Hartford,  have  been  bitten  by 
economic  problems  that  would 
affect  any  nearby  newspaper,  local 
or  nationally  owned.  “Hartford  has 
only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
population  it  had  40  years  ago,” 
he  adds.  “They  are  selling  more 
papers  in  West  Hartford,  which  has 
fewer  people  than  Hartford.” 

While  Fairfield  County  has  its 
five  dailies,  Litchfield  County  in 
the  northwest  comer  has  one.  The 
Register  Citizen  in  Torrington.  To  the 
east,  the  Norwich  Bulletin  and  The 
Day  battle  for  New  London  County, 
but  also  contend  with  competition 
in  Rhode  Island.  Both  New  Haven 
and  Hartford  also  host  television 
and  radio  markets;  the  Courant’s 
parent  company  Tribune  owns 
two  Hartford  TV  stations. 

And  with  17  dailies  squeezed 
into  the  third-smallest  state  in  terms  of  size, 
few  of  the  dailies  can  sit  comfortably  as  com¬ 
petition  changes  and  Web  offerings  increase. 
“Given  the  size  of  the  state,  most  people 
who  want  a  daily  paper  have  options,”  says 
executive  editor  Kellogg  in  Waterbury. 

“There  is  no  safe  monopoly  here.” 

Not  all  are  crying  foul 

While  out-of-state  owners  are  in  many 
cases  passing  their  problems  down  the  chain. 
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some  publishers  say  that  assertion  is  often 
too  simplistic. 

“I  can’t  say  that  their  problems  have 
impacted  us  at  all,”  says  Publisher  Ellen  Lind 
of  the  Norwich  Bulletin,  Gatehouse’s  lone 
Connecticut  daily.  “There  have  been  times 
when  they  have  asked  us  to  manage  cash  in  a 
certain  way,  and  we  have  done  that.  They 
have  been  very  reasonable  with  us.”  Her 
newsroom  has  lost  at  least  three  people  in 
the  past  year,  leaving  it  with  35. 

In  Hartford,  Publisher  Steve  Carver  also 
defends  his  ties  to  parent  company  Tribune. 

A  veteran  of  TV  stations.  Carver  joined  the 
Courant two  years  ago  and  quickly 
found  himself  working  under  the  Sam  Zell 
regime,  which  sparked  a  wave  of  cutbacks 
in  2008  prior  to  the  company’s  bankruptcy 
filing.  By  year’s  end,  he  was  forced  to  cut  a 
quarter  of  his  staff  and  page  count.  He  also 
oversaw  one  of  the  most  eyebrow-raising 
redesigns  in  the  Tribune  chain,  which 
resulted  in  the  Hartford  Couranfs  flag  being 
relocated  vertically  along  the  left  side  of  Page 
One  with  a  “.com”  added  to  the  end. 

In  addition  to  welcoming  Tribune’s  push 
for  a  redesign.  Carver  also  points  out  the 

positive  aspects  of  having  _ 

two  sister  television  stations 
in  the  market  owmed  by 
Tribune:  “We  benefit  a 
lot  from  that  in  cross¬ 
promotion  and  cross-sell.” 

The  other  major  media 
company  with  dailies  in 
Connecticut  is  Hearst, 
which  has  used  its  three 
Fairfield  County  dailies 
to  employ  the  kind  of 
convergence/sharing  that  MediaNews  has  ' 
implemented  elsewhere.  Prior  to  August  j 
2008,  MediaNews  had  managed  the 
Danbury  News-Times,  Greemeich  Time,  and 
The  Advocate  of  Stamford  for  Hearst,  while  j 
owning  and  operating  the  Connecticut  Post.  \ 
But  it  chose  to  sell  the  Post,  handed  over  ! 
management  of  the  other  three  back  to  i 

Hearst,  and  got  out  of  the  state.  | 

“Hearst  was  interested  in  running  the  j 
whole  thing,  and  it  allowed  us  to  pay  down  j 
about  25%  of  our  bank  debt,”  Media  News’  | 
Singleton  says.  “They  were  willing  to  pay  a  | 
relatively  high  price  to  buy  the  [Post]?  j 

Hearst  officials  say  the  close  proximity  of  j 
the  papers,  all  in  the  same  county,  makes  j 
them  more  viable  if  their  resources  are  | 

pooled.  “It  gives  us  the  opportunity'  to  j 

operate  with  the  economics  of  a  true  cluster,”  j 
says  Lincoln  Millstein,  senior  vice  president 
for  Hearst  Newspapers.  “It  is  the  first  true  I 
cluster  of  newspapers  that  w'e  own  in  one 
geographic  area.” 


Millstein  said  the  four  papers  have  already 
consolidated  their  help-wanted  sections.  And 
according  to  Post  editor  Baden,  a  shared 
weekend  tab  is  in  the  pipeline.  Still,  Hearst 
has  seen  the  same  financial  problems  as 
its  other  Connecticut  neighbors,  in  late 
December  announcing  a  buyout  seeking  an 
undetermined  number  of  takers. 

“The  primary  reason  for  the  buyout  is 
that  when  you  start  operating  these  units 
together,  you  want  to  eliminate  duplication 
of  efforts,”  Millstein  explains.  “We  are  facing 
some  of  the  same  challenges  and  we  don’t 
see  things  getting  much  better  —  in  fact, 
more  challenging.” 

He  too  blames  some  Connecticut  dailies’ 
issues  on  their  parent  chains,  even  if  he  does 
not  count  his  own  paper  among  them.  “The 
Hartford  Courant  is  a  good  example,”  he 
says.  “It  is  extremely  profitable,  but  it  has  a 
parent  company  that  is  highly  leveraged.” 

Adds  newspaper  analyst  John  Morton: 
“The  word  that  answers  all  of  those  questions 
is  debt.  Most  local  newspaper  owners  do  not 
feel  the  need  to  take  on  much  debt.” 

No  bailouts  in  this  boat 

Connecticut  recently  gained  considerable 
attention  among  newspaper  folk  with  the 
first  talk  of  government  aid  for  newspapers. 


Both  Bristol  and  New  Britain  officials,  as 
well  as  a  small  group  of  state  legislators  and 
the  Connecticut  Economic  Development 
Commission,  held  meetings  on  ways  to 
provide  tax  incentives  or  other  assistance  to 
would-be  buyers  of  the  Journal  Register 
dailies  and  possibly  others. 

As  word  spread,  the  term  “bailout”  popped 
up,  sparking  an  immediate  clarification 
from  such  statehouse  officicds  as  Rep.  Frank 
Nicastro,  D-Bristol.  “We  went  in  front  of 
several  TV  cameras  and  explained  that  this  is 
not  a  bailout,”  Nicastro  said  in  early  January 
before  the  Schroeder  deal  was  announced, 
“but  tax  incentives  like  anyone  else.  It  doesn’t 
last  forever  and  it  is  not  a  bailout,  we  made 
that  clear.” 

The  Economic  Development  Commission 
went  a  step  further,  sending  out  letters  to  16 
potential  buyers  in  December  informing 
them  of  the  Journal  Register  papers’ 
availability.  Schroeder  was  not  among  them, 
and  he  tells  E^P  he  received  neither  any  tax 


incentives  nor  any  other  financial  stimulus 
from  the  state.  Nicastro,  who  was  a  Bristol 
j  Press  carrier  in  his  teens,  defended  the  state 
efforts,  saying  they  were  offering  the  same 
]  tax-break  possibilities  that  any  other  indus¬ 
try  gets  —  and  only  for  potential  buyers.  “I 
I  wouldn’t  give  the  current  owners  five  cents,” 
Nicastro  said  of  Journal  Re^ster  before  the 
j  sale.  “They  created  the  problem.” 

I  But  the  idea  of  government  assistance 

I  for  a  new  spaper  drew  concerns  from  some 
j  Connecticut  newspaper  industry  observers, 

,  as  well  as  national  journalism  leaders.  Many 
I  believe  newspap)ers  should  not  get  involved 
i  with  a  government  entity  they  would  then 
i  have  to  cover. 

I  “I  probably  come  down  on  the  side  that 
:  the  business  has  to  operate  as  independent 
i  as  it  can,”  says  Carver  at  the  Courant.  “All 
j  they  were  trying  to  do  was  facilitate  an 
ownership  change,  help  those  two  papers  in 
i  particular.  But  it  is  not  like  newspapers  have 
j  never  gone  out  of  business  before.” 
i  Prof.  Croteau  at  the  University  of 
j  Connecticut  sees  both  sides,  but  also  the 
I  potential  problems.  “You  have  an  awkward 
I  situation  of  several  papers  looking  to 
I  survive,  and  economic  incentives  to  do  so,” 

1  she  says.  “It  makes  sense  in  so  many  ways, 

I  the  way  people  feel  about  newspapers. 

But  in  other  ways, 
it  doesn’t  make 
sense  —  maybe  if 
you  could  build 
enough  of  a  fire- 
w'all  [between 
the  business  and 
news  sides].  But 
I  don’t  know  if 
there  is  enough  of  a  wall  there.” 

In  Norwalk,  however.  Publisher  Valiante 
of  the  Hour  states:  “I  would  put  my  hand 
^  out  as  well.  Newspapers  are  important  to 
the  community  and  tax  incentives  really 
1  don’t  cost  [the  state]  anything  because  if 
i  they  go  out  of  business,  they  wouldn’t  pay 
I  any  taxes.” 

i  Whatever  happens  to  Connecticut’s 
papers,  both  nationally  owned  and  locally 
I  operated,  the  future  will  likely  mean  less 
I  original  reporting,  perhaps  fewer  actual 
i  papers  and  more  competition  for  news 
j  and  ad  revenue. 

j  As  two-time  Connecticut  newspaper 
I  owner  Singleton  adds:  “Who  owns  a 
I  newspaper  today  has  little  to  do  with  the 
I  economics.  When  advertising  takes  a  dive, 
j  circulation  takes  a  dive,  and  the  economy 
;  takes  a  dive,  you  have  to  cut  costs.”  11 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/news 
for  Joe  Strupp's  breaking  news  stories. 
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Why  Mondays,  and  some  other  days,  will  never  be  the  same 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


Around  this  time  last  year,  executives  at 
the  Detroit  Media  Partnership  decided  some 
extreme  measures  were  in  order.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  downturn  had  been  particularly 
tough  on  the 
Motor  City,  and  on  the  whole, 
joint  operating  agreements 
(JOAs)  have  not  exactly 
panned  out  as  the  industry 
and  the  government  envi¬ 
sioned.  Several  papers  in 
big  JOA  cities  —  including 
Tucson,  Denver,  and  now 
Seattle  —  are  in  danger  of 
closing,  if  they  haven’t  already. 

David  Hunke,  CEO  of  the  Detroit  Media 
Partnership  —  which  oversees  the  JOA 
between  the  Gannett-owned  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  The  Detroit  News,  published  by 
MediaNews  Group  —  knew  his  company 
was  in  trouble:  It  was  painfully  evident 
in  February  2008  that  the  newspapers 
wouldn’t  come  close  to  meeting  their 
adveitising  goals.  “We  were  faced  with 
doing  the  same  old  across-the-board  cuts 
on  every  part  of  the  operation,”  he  says. 

The  press  and  distribution  functions 
were  already  running  like  well-oiled, 
efficient  machines.  If  the  partnership 
wanted  to  reduce  costs  further,  the 
burden  would  fall  on  the  newsrooms. 

But  slashing  expenses  that  way  wasn’t 
going  to  help  the  papers. 

So  Hunke  booked  himself  a  trip  to 
Europe. 

While  visiting  Norv’ay,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark,  he  found  there  were  other 
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or  even  exist,  in  print 


ways  of  meeting  the  partnership’s  econom¬ 
ic  challenges.  By  June,  Hunke  formally 
approached  Gannett,  whieh  controls  95% 
of  the  Detroit  JOA,  with  an  alternative, 
radical  plan:  Discontinue  home  delivery 
of  both  papers,  four  days  a  w'eek.  “There 
was  a  sense  we  had  to  do  something 
drastic,”  he  says. 

Some  smaller  papers  had  already  jumped 
on  similar  experiments:  The  East  Valley 
Tribune  outside  of  Phoenix;  Wisconsin 
papers  like  The  Capital  Times  in  Madison 
and  the  Daily  Telegram  in  Superior;  the 
Herald  and  News  in  Klamath  Falls,  Ore., 
which  dropped  its  Monday  edition;  the 
Kansas  City  Kansan  (now’ online-only);  and 
the  nationally  distributed  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  But  Detroit  represents  one  of  the 
first  big  metros  to  stop  bringing  papers  to 
readers’  doorsteps  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

It’s  a  big  gamble.  When  asked  if  the 
partnership  could  close  one  of  the 
papers,  Hunke  says  no.  That  said, 

L  are  the  Motow  n  dailies  an  exception, 
^  or  just  in  the  vanguard  to  take  this 

A  path?  Are  other  metro  newspapers 
—  all  faced  with  a  serious  plunge 
in  advertising  revenue  —  thinking 
H  of  dropping  days  or  home  delivery 

too?  And  if  so,  what  are  the  risks 
involved? 

■  Shoot  the  whole  day  down 

■  “It’s  not  something  we  are 

■  considering  here,”  says  Dan  Schaub, 

■  senior  vice  president  of  audience 

F  development  and  membership 

services  at  the  Sacramento  Bee. 

While  he  acknow  ledges  that  every 
market  is  different,  they’re  not  ready 
to  give  up  on  days  or  home  deliver>’  in 
Sacramento  —  the  home  base  of  parent 
company  McClatchy,  which  is  dealing 
with  a  burdensome  debt  load.  “Our 
position  is  to  increase  frequency  with  our 


readers  across  all  channels  across  the 
business,”  Schaub  says.  “Our  role  is  to  go  to 
market  and  tout  why  they  need  a  Monday 
paper,  w'hy  they  need  a  Tuesday  paper.”  He 
adds  that  all  of  the  Bee's  products,  from 
online  to  the  daily  to  the  niche  pubs,  are  im¬ 
portant:  “We  shouldn’t  short-sell  ourselves.” 

Tribune  Co.’s  Baltimore  Sun  also  plans 
to  keep  intact  its  frequency  and  deliver}’ 
days.  Gar\’  Olszewski,  the  Sun's  director  of 
circulation  marketing,  says  his  preferred 
method  is  to  offer  customers  a  variety  of 
delivery  packages:  The  Sun  is  letting  read¬ 
ers  make  the  choice.  “From  a  marketing 
perspective,  you  really  can’t  go  wTong  if 
the  customer  is  making  decisions  on  w  hat 
days  of  the  w'eek  they  w  ant,”  he  adds.  “If 
someone  picks  a  package  that  is  better 
suited  for  them,  they  are  going  to  stay 
longer  as  a  reader.” 


But  make  no  mistake,  this  paper  still 
publishes  the  print  edition  all  seven  days, 
and  offers  readers  the  option  to  get  it 
delivered  to  their  doorstep.  The  strategy’  is 
to  let  circulation  drift  down  to  its  natural 
levels  instead  of  artificially  supporting  it 
on  lighter  days. 

“In  a  sense,  we  eliminated  a  Monday,” 
he  says.  Why  make  the  true-blue,  seven- 
day  subscribers  angry’  by  making  print 
available  on  only  a  few’  days?  he  asks.  And 
by  employ’ing  this  strategy,  the  paper  is 
saving  millions.  “Our  position  right  now  is 
the  market  has  spoken,”  he  adds.  “If  80% 
of  subscribers  want  [the  print  edition], 
let  them  have  it.” 

Detroit  a  special  case? 

The  Detroit  market,  though,  has  not 
been  so  kind  —  and  executives  had  to 


One  metro’s  executive 


“It’s  disheartening  to 
I  imagine  the  way  we 

VLA  are  going  to  save 
money  is  by  taking  away  the  most 
fundamental  thing  we  offer  to 
readers,  which  is  home  delivery.” 

^  —  CHRISTINE  URBAN 

President,  Urban  &  Associates 


make  some  bold  moves.  While  Hunke 

declines  to  comment  on  whether 
the  JOA  partnership  is  profitable, 
one  could  draw’  conclusions  given 
the  state  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue  and  the  state  of 
Michigan.  Going  back  to  the 
mid-1990s,  the  papers  were 
severely  hobbled  by  the  newspaper 
strike,  a  standoff  that  caused 
circulation  to  slide  35%. 

Hunke  also  declined  to  say 
how  much  Detroit  is  saving  by 
eliminating  four  days  of  home 
delivery’.  Sources  estimate  it  at 
about  $50  to  $60  million. 


Prior  to  dropping  home 


who  requested  his  name  not  be  published 
says  there  are  other  ways  to  prune  out  a 
day  or  two  of  circulation.  Papers  across  the 
country  have  started  doing  this  in  force 
over  the  last  several  years  by  reducing 
Newspapers-in-Education,  hotel,  employee 
and  third-party’  sponsored  copies.  They’ve 
also  tightened  up  distribution  to  routes 
that  make  the  most  sense. 

This  e.xecutive  uses  the  electronic  edition 
of  the  newspaper  to  cut  costs.  "We  used  the 
e-edition  capability'  to  allow  us  to  exit  print 
business  that  wasn’t  profitable,”  he  says. 
That  includes  NIE,  bonus  days,  upgrades  — 
the  kind  of  circulation  that  newspapers 
used  in  the  past  to  keep  their  volumes 
up.  His  paper  offers  print  packages  with 
e-editions  hooked  in  —  hybrid  subscriptions 
where  a  reader  might  get  the  print  edition 
four  days  a  week  and  the  e-edition  the 
other  three  days,  the  days  that  produce 
less  advertising  revenue,  as  a  hypothetical 
example:  “As  we  did  that,  we  were  able  to 
to  begin  eliminating  programs  that  forced 
circulation  on  those  early  days  of  the  week.” 


delivery’,  the  papers  accepted  free-standing 
insert  advertising  every  day  but  Hunke  says 
that  87%  of  pre-print  revenue  is  made  from 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Sunday  editions  — 
the  same  days  the  partnership  chose  to 
keep  home-delivery’  routes. 

One-third  of  subscribers  pay  for  seven- 
day  home  delivery’  —  a  little  more  than 
100,000  according  to  the  News  and  Free 
Press'  latest  publisher’s  statement.  When 
the  days  are  fully  eliminated  —  March  30 
is  the  goal  —  those  subscribers  have  three 
options  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday:  They  can  take  the  e-edition 
along  w  ith  print  for  $11  a  month,  they  can 
drive  to  places  like  Kroeger,  Starbucks  or 
CVS  and  pick  up  a  single-copy  edition,  or 
they  can  choose  to  have  the  copies  mailed 
to  their  homes. 

“I  have  a  very  specific  goal  for  2009  that 
I  w  ant  to  see  us  achieve  —  not  the  least  is 
completely  reversing  the  trend  on  cash 
flow,”  says  Hunke.  “We  have  expectations 
on  retention  and  the  subscriber  base.”  He 
adds  that  it  w’ill  take  about  13  weeks  to 
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DAY-TO-DAY:  A  LOOK  AT  DETROIT  NEWSPAPERS’  HOME-DELIVERY  CIRC 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Sunday 

Detroit  Free  Press 

190,681 

190,926 

191,013 

216,114 

215,670 

210,323 

385,655 

The  Detroit  News 

91,634 

91,724 

91,751 

107,670 

107,484 

104,067 

N/A 

Note;  Home-delivery  and  mail  copies  for  subscriptions  50%  or  more  of  the  basic  price  and  less  than  50%  but  more  than  25%  of  the  basic  price 

Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Publisher's  Statement,  six-month  period  ending  Sept.  28,  2008 


see  clear  indications  as  to  whether  the 
new  strategy  is  working. 

Dangers  of  dropping 

Editions  delivered  to  the  home  —  asked 
for  and  paid  for  —  are  one  of  newspapers’ 
biggest  selling  points  to  advertisers.  It’s 
the  type  of  circulation  that  newspaper 
executives  love  to  tout:  Yes,  our  average 
daily  circ  fell  6%  but  look  at  our  home 
delivery  numbers,  they’re  growing! 

Any  break  in  continuity  could  have 
lasting  and  possibly  disastrous  effects 
on  that  selling  point.  “Wliat  about  the 
readership  habit?”  asks  John  Murray,  vice 
president  of  audience  metrics  at  the 
Newspaper  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  “That  is  the  big  one  that  scares 
me.”  He  says  that  at  one  point,  a 
lot  of  newspapers  on  which  he 
keeps  tabs  had  considered 
dropping  days  —  only  to  decide 
against  it:  “Most  of  them  have 
gone  the  route  of  consolidation.” 

Murray  concedes  the  opening 
months  of  2009  are  proving  to 
be  even  more  dismal  than  2008, 
and  that  by  this  spring  publish¬ 
ers  might  be  forced  to  reconsid¬ 
er  more  drastic  options  they 
had  shelved. 

Jeffrey  Tucker,  a  partner  in  the  media 
and  entertainment  practice  at  Booz  &  Co., 
deals  with  several  newspaper  clients  in 
need  of  managing  costs.  They  are  looking 
at  “what  used  to  be  unthinkable,”  he  says: 
editorial  partnerships  between  rival 
newspapers,  cutbacks  in  distribution, 
newsroom  restructuring. 

Tucker  echoes  the  same  concerns 
expressed  by  the  NAA’s  Murray.  Cutting 
print  editions  on  certain  days  of  the  week 
or  scrapping  home  delivery  on  weak  days 
could  easily  alienate  readers.  “To  a  large 
extent,  you  are  playing  with  fire,”  he 
cautions.  “You  need  to  be  quite  careful 
to  avoid  becoming  irrelevant.” 

It’s  not  just  any  reader  a  newspaper 
risks  by  trimming  its  frequency  and  home 
delivery  —  it’s  the  most  loyal  readers. 
Newspaper  circulation  economist  Matt 
Lindsay  of  Mather  Economics  says  that 
whenever  he  does  retention  modeling. 


fSk 


the  seven-day  customers  are  found  to  be 
the  most  devoted  group.  “If  you  have  a 
price  increase,  they  are  the  ones  who 
absorb  it,”  he  notes.  “Sunday  and  weekend 
customers  are  the  least  loyal.  In  turning 
all  these  seven-day  customers  into  lower 
frequency  [customers],  my  concern 
would  be,  you  would  lower  the  loyalty  of 
your  customer  base.” 

Lindsay  says  that  at  one  newspaper  be 
works  with  in  the  Northeast,  the  seven- 
day  subscriber  yields  an  average  $4.50  a 
week  in  preprint  and  circulation  revenue. 
The  production  cost  per  week  for  that 
subscriber,  on  average,  is  $1.13,  and  the 
average  delivery  cost  is  87  cents.  Lindsay 
stresses  it’s  important  to  look 
at  the  outliers:  customers  that 
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actually  cost  new'spapers  55  cents  a  week 
because  they  may  not  live  in  an  attractive 
ZIP  code,  for  example,  compared  with 
others,  who  bring  in  $5.  Circulation  can 
be  trimmed  by  eliminating  the  routes 
that  cost  newspapers. 

If  a  paper  does  opt  to  drop  a  day,  it’s 
better  to  eliminate  tbe  entire  production 
run  for  that  day  rather  than  not  delivering, 
according  to  Christine  Urban  of  Urban 
&  Associates.  She  says  cutting  home 
delivery  does  more  damage  than  good: 

“It’s  disheartening  to  imagine  the  way  we 
are  going  to  save  money  is  by  taking  away 
the  most  fundamental  thing  we  offer  to 
readers,  which  is  home  delivery.” 

Urban  frames  her  concerns  on  types 
of  readers.  If  circulation  is  divided  up  in 
three  layers,  the  most  loyal  are  the  seven- 
day  subscribers,  w'ho  keep  readership 
numbers  steady  (the  reason  why  circ 
declines  are  in  the  mid-single  digits,  w'hile 


readership  is  down  around  1%  to  2%). 
Readers  in  the  second  layer  often,  but 
don’t  always,  pick  up  the  print  edition 
because  the  paper  does  a  decent  job 
covering  the  local  market.  The  third  type 
of  reader  is  the  most  marginal,  the  kind 
that  continually  need  to  be  convinced  of 
the  newspaper’s  value. 

By  cutting  seven-day  home  delivery. 
Urban  says,  the  paper  is  offending  its 
best  customer.  “These  home-delivery 
subscribers  are  not  going  to  run  dowm  to 
the  store”  or  start  going  online,  she  adds. 

Dropping  days  also  chips  away  at  ad¬ 
vertisers’  confidence  in  newspapers. 
Christopher  Cope,  president  and  CEO 
of  the  preprint  planning  and  buying 
company  American  Communications 
Group,  thinks  Detroit  is  a  special  case, 
given  the  embattled  automotive  industry. 
“Even  in  good  times,  they  have  not  been 
the  same  paper  since  the  strike,”  he  says. 
“They  have  so  little  to  lose.” 

Yet  Cope  warns  that  other  metros 
thinking  of  dropping  days  could  negative¬ 
ly  affect  their  business.  Like  readers, 
advertisers  appreciate  continuity. 

“Some  of  our  clients  have  built  up  a 
cadence,”  he  says.  For  ESI  advertisers  that 
place  buys  in  hundreds  of  new^spapers, 
not  being  able  to  drop  inserts  in,  say,  a 
Wednesday  paper  because  some  markets 
eliminated  that  day  would  have  a  signifi¬ 
cant  impact.  Using  a  hjpothetical  example, 
he  says,  “In  Columbus  we  can  do  this  and 
in  Cleveland  we  can’t,  it  will  pose  some 
issues.” 

It’s  become  fashionable  of  late  to 
beat  up  on  newspapers,  to  question  the 
usefulness  of  the  print  edition.  But  the 
industry  shouldn’t  buy  into  that  way  of 
thinking.  Urban  stresses. 

“I  think  we  have  so  convinced  ourselves 
its  OK  that  print  goes  away”  and  that 
people  get  their  news  and  information 
online,  she  adds.  “There  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  markets  that  do 
not  get  their  news  from  the  Internet  and, 
thank  you  very  much,  don’t  want  to  get 
it  from  the  Internet.”  @ 

For  Jennifer  Saba’s  daily  reports,  visit 

www.editorandpublisher.com/adcjrc 
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Offset  area  of  the'^fjWfltfng  lab  at 
the  Research  Institute,  Easton, 
Pa.,  as  it  looked  45  ye|P  ago 


Staff  of  two  is  now  part  of  new 
Business  Development  Dept. 


are  gone.  Today  such  groups  are  of  an  ad  hoc 
nature,  say,  for  newsprint  or  integrated  con¬ 
tent  management.  The  associations  three 
advisory  committees  —  revenue,  audience 
and  digital  —  look  to  technology  as  needed. 

In  a  40%  work  force  reduction  accompa¬ 
nying  last  summers  restructuring,  the 
NAAjs  last  technology  chief,  Tom  Croteau, 
and  veteran  engineer  Harshad  Matalia 
were  among  those  accepting  buyouts.  At 
about  the  same  time.  Production  Opera¬ 
tions  Director  Michael  Brady  became  field 
operations  manager  for  USA  Today.  Also 
gone  was  Nicholas  Nocella,  newsprint 
analyst  in  Production  Operations  and  staff 
liaison  to  the  Newsprint  Committee. 

Of  sL\  tech  staffers  who  moved  from  the 
Vienna,  Va.,  offices  to  Arlington,  only  two 
remain,  forming  the  new  divisions  Technol- 
ogv’  Applications  department:  Owen  Smith, 
technologv'  applications  vice  president,  and 
John  lobst,  technologv'  vice  president. 

As  part  of  business  development,  says 
Smith,  technology'  applications  will  e.xplore 
and  evaluate  “emerging  technologies  and 
what  they  have  to  offer  our  industry’  as  a 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 


Already  substantially  smaller  than  it  was  25  years 
ago  when  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
absorbed  the  Research  Institute  (RI),  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  s  Technology  Department  is  no  more. 
When  it  restructured  and  relocated  to  Arlington,  Va.,  last  year,  the 
NAA  moved  technology  from  a  largely  operations-side  concern  over 
to  the  revenue  side,  within  the  broader  purview  of  the  new  Business 
Development  Division,  under  Senior  Vice  President  Randy  Bennett. 

“I  think  the  intent,  as  we  cut  back  on  our  than  on  the  day-to-day  concerns  of,  say, 

resources,  was  to  be  more  focused”  on  printing  the  daily  editions, 

where  and  how'  “w’e  can  leverage  our  exper-  That  change  also  is  reflected  in  commit- 

tise,”  Bennett  says.  Now,  in  line  with  the  tee  work.  NAAls  Technology'  and  Telecom- 

theme  of  “restructuring  for  growth,”  he  says  munications  Committee  and  several 

technology’s  focus  is  more  strategic  rather  standing  subcommittees  (see  sidebar,  p.  35) 
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response  to  the  membership’s  expressed 
need  to  grow  audience  and  revenues.”  That 
also  means  looking  outside  the  newspaper 
industry,  he  adds. 

In  the  area  of  consumer  and  business-to- 
business  self-service,  Smith  says,  NAA  will 
survey  “leading  practices”  of  other  industries, 
looking  beyond  the  low-hanging  fhiit  of 
starts,  stops  and  the  like  to  a  range  of 
decisions  customers  can  make,  including  ad 
submission  and  perhaps  even  their  choice  of 
new's.  Smith  envisions  creating  a  dashboard 
that  allows  users  to  define  their  relationships 
with  a  newspaper  company. 

At  the  same  time,  he  adds,  consideration 
will  be  given  to  how  technology-mediated 
relationships  will  affect  such  things  as  sales 
force  compensation  and  rate  structures. 

Five  years  ago  Smith  w'as  named  president 
and  managing  director  of  Technical 
Solutions,  a  joint  venture  between  the  NAA 
and  lira,  the  international  media  technology 
research  organization  based  in  Darmstadt, 
Germany.  Technical  Solutions  offered 
specialized  training  programs,  consulting 
services,  and  seminars  to  U.S.  newspapers. 

With  a  background  in  production 
management  at  the  Arka  nsas  Gazette,  in 
Little  Rock,  and  The  Sacramento  (Calif)  Bee 
(where  he  later  serv'ed  as  government  affairs 
director).  Smith  was  named  Rochester  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology’s  Paul  &  Louise  Miller 
Distinguished  Professor  of 
Newspaper  Operations. 

He  also  consulted  on  a 
broad  range  of  new  spa- 
per  operations  issues. 

NAA  and  Iffa  gave 
Technical  Solutions  four 
years  before  reviewing 
their  venture.  When  that 
time  came.  Smith  says, 
both  decided  it  “was  not 
serving  their  interests.”  Iffa,  as  it  happens, 
already  had  spun  off  its  consulting.  The 
venture  was  dissolved  and  NAA  absorbed  its 
U.S.  staff,  but  not  its  mission.  It  had  offered 
training  and  consulting  before  Technical 
Solutions,  but  those  functions  ceased  to  be 
among  its  principal  objectives.  The  associa¬ 
tion  still  will  provide  them  —  through 
connections  to  qualified  consultants  —  but 
for  fees.  In  fairness,  says  Smith,  the  cost  will 
no  longer  be  covered  by  all  members’  dues. 

Besides,  Smith  continues,  “there’s  not  a 
big  appetite  in  the  newspaper  industry  for 
training.”  (According  to  one  of  his  predeces¬ 
sors,  demand  for  in-house  training  has  been 
declining  for  at  least  12  years.)  But  if  individ¬ 
ual  sites  will  no  longer  host  or  attend  NAA 
training,  the  NAA  has  one  thing  ready  for  all 
members:  its  recently  completed  pressroom 


i  training  program,  on  a  CD-ROM. 

In  any  ev'ent,  schools  like  California 
:  Polytechnic  State  University  and  West 
Virginia  University  Institute  of  Technology' 
offer  technical  training,  while  the  American 
Press  Institute  offers  courses  for  the  news 
and  business  sides.  With  “plenty'  of  places  for 
people  to  get  training,”  says  Smith,  the  NAA 
“shouldn’t  be  duplicating  that.” 

Role  in  Business  Development 

The  overriding  aim  will  be  figuring  out 
!  how'  to  increase  revenue,  and  to  the  extent 
I  that  it  involves  technology  —  and  it  will  — 

I  Smith  and  lobst  are  Business  Development’s 
first  stop.  Their  department  always  had  been 
a  resource  for  business  development  within 
I  the  marketing  department. 

!  But  because  the  NAAs  mission  encom- 
i  passes  looking  after  the  industry’s  interests 
!  more  broadly,  notably  in  public  and  govem- 
I  ment  relations,  the  tech  execs  will  have 
!  other  opportunities  to  serve.  For  instance, 
i  sustainability  issues  for  the  industry.  Smith 
says,  may  well  include  determining  which 
carbon-footprint  calculation  method  is  best 
suited  to  the  way  newspapers  operate. 

I  There  is  also,  he  says,  “the  very  broad  area 
'  known  as  content  integration.”  And  that 
entails  “infrastructure  implications  for  our 
industry”  —  not  least,  figuring  out  how'  to 
make  good  on  the  now-familiar  promise  to 
deliver  what  customers  want,  how  they  want 


it,  when  they  w'ant  it. 


“We’re  going  to  support  important  [print] 
initiatives,’’  but  digital  piedia  should  be 
^  “part  of  the  fabric  of  a  what  a  news 
organization  does.’’  —  OWEN  SMITH/Iechnlcal  Applications  Vice  President 


At  a  higher  level  still  is  laying  out  the  road 
map  to  a  reimagined  business:  How  does  a 
newspaper  publisher  “best  transition  to 
becoming  a  full-blown  media  company,”  asks 
Smith,  citing  technical  and  organizational 
issues  that  confront  both  the  editorial  and 
advertising  departments.  Smith  says  the 
biggest  challenge  is  helping  newspaper 
companies  facing  organizational  change, 
and  figuring  out  how  technology  plays  into 
those  looming  changes. 

All  the  while,  “we’re  going  to  continue  to 
support  important  initiatives  that  arise  from 
print,”  such  as  standards  and  guidelines,  says 
Smith.  Technical  Applications  will  represent 
U.S.  new'spapers  “on  a  host  of  standards- 
setting  committees,  both  national  and 
international,”  he  adds,  citing  w'ork  that  lobst 
has  been  involved  with  for  vears. 


i  A  driving  force  in  getting  the  industry  to 

make  the  most  of  a  growing  digital  depend¬ 
ence,  lobst  has  long  sought  to  put  new  tech¬ 
nologies  in  service  of  new's  and  advertising. 
Initiatives  include  wire-serv'ice  transmission 
standards;  electronic  data  interchange 
(EDI);  the  Adex  standard,  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  industry'  to  collectively  aggregate 
classified  ads  for  Web  sites;  and  AdsML,  a 
successor  to  the  EDI  effort  that  seeks  to  unify 
and  e.xtend  e.xisting  advertising  standards 
and  automate  business  processes  across  all 
media  over  an  ad’s  life  cycle. 

From  a  technology  perspective,  things  like 
AdsML  and  New'sML  play  an  important 
role,  according  to  Smith,  who  thinks  larger 
media  companies  in  particular  “need  to  pay 
more  attention”  to  how'  such  standards  can 
aid  multi-channel  publishing. 

“It  used  to  be  that  these  were  techie 
conversations,”  he  says,  with  tech  staffers 
typically  “just  implementers”  of  whatever 
decisions  those  above  them  have  had  to 
make.  So,  “more  seriously  and  higher  up  in 
the  organization,”  he  says,  newspapers  will 
I  need  to  consider  how  they  should  organize 
for  distribution  channels  beyond  just  making 
i  new  electronic  media  merely  a  separate  arm 
I  of  the  print  business.  From  here  on  out,  says 
I  Smith,  it  should  be  “part  of  the  fabric  of 
I  what  a  news  organization  does.” 

]  lobst  joined  the  ANPA/NAA  as  a  pro- 
i  grammer/analyst  in  1977,  rose  to  advanced 
computer  science  director,  and  was  named 
technical  research 
vice  president  in  ’98. 

“Most  of  what  I’m 
working  on  is  the 
stuff  I  was  working 
on  before,”  he  says. 
But  while  the  aim 
then  as  now  was  to  * 
help  save  money 
and/or  generate  extra  income,  today  lobst 
;  also  is  what  he  calls  the  “first-level  technical 
I  go-to  guy”  for  new  media,  “helping  them 
I  move  to  the  straight  digital  side.” 

!  While  AdsML  remains  the  biggest  legacy 
!  project,  according  to  lobst,  work  on  the 
i  digital-only  side  seeks  to  “leverage  your  con- 
!  tent  vvdth  multiple  presentations.”  For  that,  “a 
good  starting  point”  will  use  various  stan- 
1  dards  (NewsML,  NITF,  etc.)  to  ensure  that 
j  content  is  in  a  presentation-independent 
i  common  original  format  before  processing 
i  through  a  publishing  system.  “If  you  have 
i  your  content  in  a  standard  form,”  says  lobst, 

I  “it  doesn’t  matter  how  you’re  managing  it.” 

Big  shop,  big  show 

Harshad  Matalia  joined  RI  in  Easton, 

I  Pa.,  in  1975,  and  over  33  years  rose  to  chief 
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engineer,  post-press  manager,  production 
operations  director  and  vice  president. 

With  Matalia  working  mostly  on  the 
mechanical  side  and  lobst  on  the  digital  side, 
RI  s  operations  were  joined  with  ANPA 
under  Vice  President/Technical  William 
Rinehart.  The  transition  from  letterpress 
to  offset  was  well  under  way,  and  when 
Rinehart  retired,  his  second-in-command, 
George  Cashau,  took  over  the  top  tech  post. 

Retired  since  the  mid-1990s,  Cashau 
recalls  that  at  about  the  time  he  took  over,  “I 
think  I  had  53  people”  in  a  department  that 
consisted  of  “a  pretty-good-size  shop,”  an 
environmental  section,  and  remaining  staff 
“pretty  much  professionals  in  the  field.” 

The  size  made  sense  because  the  industry 
was  trying  to  make  sense  of  many  new  things 
all  at  once:  blanket-to-blanket  offset  towers, 
fle.\o  presses  and  inks,  pagination,  PC-based 
front  ends,  electronic  picture  desks,  the 
first  digital  cameras,  renewed  interest  in 
computer-to-plate  output,  greater  demands 
on  inserting,  and  remote-entry  classified 
advertising. 

By  the  mid-’90s,  however,  most  of  the 
change  appeared  to  be  electronic  rather  than 
mechanical  —  first  in  prepress  and  soon  in 
something  called  the  World  Wide  Web.  So 
when  former  journalist  and  Gannett  produc¬ 
tion  systems  director  Eric  Wolferman 
assumed  Cashau  s  job  in  1994,  plans  for  his 
department  were  all  over  the  map,  but 
heavily  weighted  with  digital  doings.  The 
transition  from  analog  to  digital  imaging 
had  begun,  not  only  in  prepress  practices, 
but  also  in  products  and  delivery. 

Though  not  the  huge  affairs  of  the  1980s, 
annual  Nexpo  trade  shows  were  still  large, 
well-attended  events.  The  only  obvious 
consolidation  was  in  NAA  production- 
related  conferences,  held  every  12  or  18 
months  in  different  cities.  Wolferman  put 
them  into  one  multi-track  SuperConference 
in  Florida,  and  added  sessions  on  new 
electronic  media. 

Trimming  tech 

The  department,  show  and  conference  all 
worked  well  through  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Wolferman,  meanwhile,  had  joined  a  pub¬ 
lishing  systems  vendor,  then  become  Denver 
Newspaper  Agency  technology  chief. 

A  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  grad¬ 
uate  and  color-quality  e.xpert  who  joined  the 
NAA  in  1993  as  technical-training  manager, 
Tom  Croteau  was  promoted  Irom  newspaper 
service  vice  president  to  senior  vice  president 
of  technologj'  in  2000. 

A  smaller  NAA,  moving  from  Reston,  Va., 
to  smaller  quarters  in  Vienna,  had  begun 
refining  and  more  narrowly  defining  its 


ING,  others  may  host 
former  NAA  committee 

After  the  Newspaper  Association  of  America  dissolved  operations  and 
technical  committees  in  the  course  of  a  reorganization  that  saw  its 
Technology  Department  subsumed  within  the  new  Business  Development 
{  Department.  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  National  Production  Director  Paul  Cousineau 
I  contacted  colleagues  to  gauge  interest  in  maintaining  at  least  one  committee. 

I  The  Printing  Technology  Committee  “will  continue  to  get  together  in  conjunction  with  ING”  and  at 
I  other  events,  Cousineau  told  those  attending  the  International  Newspaper  Group’s  annual  meeting,  held 

I  in  Tampa  last  fall.  Cousineau  hac  chaired  the  committee  —  one  of  several  that  were  part  of  the  NAA’s 

larger  Technology  &  Telecommunications  Committee.  Two  others,  newsprint  and  health  and  safety,  were 
chaired  by  Cousineau's  Dow  Jones  colleagues  Larry  Hoffman  and  Paul  Jakubski,  respectively,  and  still 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  as  needed. 

I  An  initial  committee  consists  of  a  dozen  or  more  top  operations  executives  —  all  at  the  conference. 

I  “I  kind  of  felt  that  I  owed  it  to  the  members  to  find  out  if  they  wanted  to  meet  periodically,”  says 

Cousineau.  All  were  interested,  and  “we’re  still  working  through  it”  he  adds.  Since  meeting  last  year, 
the  group  has  continued  to  communicate  through  conference  calls  and  e-mail. 

Other  than  ING,  the  group  hopes  it  may  be  able  to  meet  at  the  America  East  show  and  conference,  in 
I  Hershey,  Pa.,  at  the  NAA’s  new  mediaXchange  event  or  even  at  user  group  meetings.  With  the  prevailing 
I  economic  conditions,  Cousineau  notes,  committee  meetings  have  a  better  chance  of  success  if  they  can 
;  save  time  and  money  by  piggybacking  on  those  other  events,  perhaps  with  a  local  host  or  sponsor. 

When  printing  technology  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  NAA,  the  trade  association  had  resources  to 
I  undertake,  for  example,  committee-driven  surveys.  But  hereafter  the  committee  will  be  an  informal 
I  undertaking  without  similar  organizational  support.  Whereas  in  the  past  an  NAA  staffer  would  serve 
j  as  committee  liaison,  Cousineau  says  there  is  now  no  expectation  of  NAA  representation.  Newspaper 
j  representatives  were  driving  much  of  the  work  and  setting  the  agenda  anyway,  he  adds. 

!  “It’s  a  good  forum”  for  discussing  issues  and  exchanging  ideas  on  such  matters  as  production 
efficiency,  Cousineau  says,  and  “it’s  critically  important  that  you  have  a  cross-section”  of  the  industry 
in  terms  of  newspaper  size,  represented  on  the  committee.  —  Jim  Rosenberg 


Dow  Jones  National 
Production  Director 
Paul  Cousineau 


mission.  So,  at  the  same  time  that  Croteau’s 
department  faced  new,  rapidly  changing 
technologies,  he  inherited  a  staff  that  had 
been  trimmed  in  size  and  services  offered. 

Ink  and  paper  testing  were  taken  over 
by  RIT  in  1996.  In  recent  years,  NAA  has 
partnered  with  Printing  Industries  of  Ameri¬ 
ca/Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation  on 
health,  safety  and  environmental  matters. 

Coming  with  the  latest  restructuring, 
the  SNAP  (Specifications  for  Newsprint 


Advertising  Production)  Committee  an¬ 
nounced  it  would  no  longer  rely  on  NAAs 
Web  page  or  staff  to  support  its  document- 
distribution  or  SNAP  Certificate  efforts. 

Later  in  summer  came  news  about  news¬ 
print  and  Nexpo.  The  association  turned 
over  collection  and  distribution  of  monthly 
newsprint-consumption  statistics  to  E.W. 
Scripps  subsidiaiy  Media  Procurement 
Services.  NAA  contracted  to  supply  database 
services  to  MPS  while  retaining  ownership 
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of  the  newsprint  statistics  database. 

After  Nocella  left  the  NAA,  he  subcon¬ 
tracted  with  MPS  “to  develop  those  news¬ 
print  statistics,”  senior  VP  Bennett  told  E^P. 
The  job  has  since  been  bid  out  to  another 
contractor,  Matalia  &  Co.,  an  Arlington,  Va- 
based  project-management  and  software- 
development  company  for  which  Nocella  is 
a  subcontractor,  according  to  its  president, 

I  Parag  Matalia,  Harshad  Matalia’s  son. 

I  Shorter,  smaller  show 

Even  big,  beautiful  ideas  can  outlive  their 
usefulness  or  financial  justification.  To  the 
ranks  of  60-inch  webs,  silver  dollars  and 
full-screen  movie  theaters  we  may  now  add 
Nexpo.  Shortly  after  arranging  to  outsource 
collection  of  newsprint  statistics,  NAA 
euthanized  its  moribund  Nexpo,  replacing 
the  exhibits  and  conference  with  media- 
Xchange,  which  includes  a  show  floor 
for  vendors  but  focuses  more  on  digital 
offerings  and,  in  sessions  on  the  show  floor, 
strategies  to  grow  audience  and  revenue. 

NAA  Advertising  and  Exhibition  Sales 
Vice  President  Kevin  McCourt  told  E^P  at 
the  time  that  mediaXchange  will  not  mere¬ 
ly  merge  the  annual  marketing  conference 
and  technology  show  (often  held  at  the 
same  time  and  place  in  recent  years).  Mc¬ 
Court  said  attendees  pointed  to  a  “need  for 
a  single  event  that  was  even  more  cross¬ 
functional”  in  session  topics  and  exhibitors. 
Vendors  to  the  marketing  crowd  now  have 
booth  space  rather  than  a  table-top  area. 

NAA  considered  holding  a  show  every 
other  year,  but  recognized  members’  desire 
to  exchange  ideas  in  one  place  annually,  said 
McCourt,  adding  that  many  vendors’  prod¬ 
ucts  change  too  often  for  a  biennial  show, 
and  that  even  those  who  supported  such  a 
schedule  disagreed  on  which  year  to  skip, 
j  NAAs  message  to  vendors  is  essentially 
i  to  attend  when  and  as  they  see  fit.  The 

three-day  event  next  month  in  Las  Vegas 
convenes  in  the  Mandalay  Bay  hotel’s 
convention  center,  rather  than  the  city’s  hall. 

Vendors  large  and  small  have  committed 
to  setting  up,  among  them  press  maker 
KBA,  which  attended  last  year  but  did  not 
exhibit,  and  Quipp  Systems,  which  held  off 
until  “talking  to  customers”  to  gauge  how 
many  are  likely  to  attend,  according  to 
Marketing  Manager  Leticia  Gostisa. 

In  mid- January,  Goss  International 


announced  that  it  will  “participate  in  close 
to  50  industry  shows  and  events  worldwide” 
this  year,  but  will  not  attend  mediaXchange, 
focusing  resources  instead  on  “other  events 
and  activities”  to  communicate  with  news¬ 
papers,  including  demonstrations  and 
seminars  for  “smaller,  targeted  groups.” 

Though  not  exhibiting,  Goss  likely  will 
have  some  personnel  at  mediaXchange, 
according  to  Marketing  Communications 
Memager  Greg  Norris.  A  Nexpo  mainstay, 
Goss  went  from  “close  to  100%  certain” 
of  participating  “at  some  level”  last  fall  to 
“on  the  fence”  by  year’s  end,  according  to 
Norris.  The  clear  trend,  he  said  last  year,  is 
toward  something  more  like  an  opportunity 
for  meetings  than  demonstrations. 

With  the  event’s  new  format  and  focus, 
Goss  is  “not  certain  mediaXchange  will  be 
the  most  effective  venue”  for  presenting 
products  or  support 


programs,  Goss  CEO 


including  those  from  the  big  newspaper 
groups,  may  not  show  up  for  the  Metro 
User  Group  —  whose  winter  meeting  Bella 
ranks  with  the  former  Nexpo,  America  East 
show  and  conference,  and  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Newspaper  Group  as  the 
top  operations-side  gatherings. 

“If  the  Metro  is  not  well  attended,  that 
would  be  a  big  blow”  and  may  “foreshadow” 
mediaXchange  attendance,  says  Bella, 
whose  firm  makes  and  services  prepress 
and  on-press  hardware  and  systems.  With 
newspapers  under  tremendous  financial 
pressure,  he  says,  anyone  traveling  to  a 
meeting  will  have  to  justify  the  expense  by 
taking  home  an  idea  that  can  save  or  make 
money.  What’s  more,  the  same  pressure  has 
caused  work-force  cuts  that  make  it  difficult 
to  spare  personnel  for  even  a  day  or  so. 

Like  other  industries,  newspapers  have 
been  moving  away  from  trade  shows  any 


way.  Bella  says  that  in  his  other,  automo 


Work  on  the  digital  side  seeks  to  'leverage 
^  content  with  multiple  presentations.” 

—  JOHN  lOBST/Technology  Vice  President 


Jochen  Meissner  said.  Among  events  it  will 
attend,  Meissner  said  Goss  views  “Graph 
Expo  and  PRINT  as  the  primary  North 
American  shows  for  our  full  fxjrtfolio 
(including  Ferag  products)  for  commercial, 
newspaper  and  combined  applications.” 

Another  big  name  at  newspapers,  Atex 
was  to  occupy  one  of  the  biggest  booths,  at 
the  hall’s  entrance.  Then  early  last  month  it 
withdrew.  A  floorplan  at  the  time  showing 
that  it  was  not  the  only  empty  booth  also 
suggested  that  NAA  had  estimated  space 
well.  If  some  familiar  Nexpo  names  are 
absent,  others,  capitalizing  on  the  presence 
of  marketing  personnel,  did  book  booths. 

Nine  weeks  out,  214  persons  had 
registered  for  mediaXchange;  last  year 
there  were  311  at  Nexpo  and  the  marketing 
conference.  Attendance  grew  to  2,832  by 
the  last  day,  according  to  NAA,  which  also 
admitted  publishers  and  editors,  who  were 
meeting  in  the  same  convention  center. 

From  what  he’d  heard,  Acutech 
Managing  Partner  Joseph  A.  Bella  says, 
“I’m  not  sure  how  many  customers  are 
going  to  attend.”  He’d  also  heard  that  many. 


tive-,  aerospace-  and  medical-related 
businesses,  “we  tend  to  spend  more  on 
direct  sales  costs”  than  on  trade  shows. 

MediaXchange’s  purpose  may  coincide 
with  Business  Development’s  mission,  but 
it  was  not  necessarily  created  to  reflect  or¬ 
ganizational  changes,  according  to  Bennett. 
While  it  is  “an  attempt  to  better  integrate 
technology  with  strategies  for  growth,”  he 
says,  it  also  makes  economic  sense  while 
also  giving  broader  audience  exposure. 

Nexpo  had  been  a  large  source  of 
NAA  income  that  helped  support  a  large 
technology  department.  But  with  Nexpo 
giving  w'ay  to  mediaXchange,  the  NAA 
also  has  completed  a  radical  reduction  and 
reorientation  of  its  technical  expertise.  No 
longer  tied  to  surveys,  research,  training 
and  testing,  its  remaining  two  technology 
executives  can,  within  the  context  of  their 
new  department,  “turn  on  a  dime”  when 
the  industry  changes,  says  Smith.  “We’re 
much  more  dynamic  now.”  Ill 
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Analysis 

SOURCE:  FORESTWEB.COM 

U.S.  demand  for  newsprint  dropped 
20.2%  year  over  year  in  October 
(527,000  tonnes),  bringing  the  year-to- 
date  demand  to  5.75  million  tonnes, 
which  is  down  10.8%  from  the  same 
10-month  period  in  2007,  according  to 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Products  Council’s 
(PPPC)  latest  report.  Total  U.S.  con¬ 
sumption  fell  18.2%,  in  October,  with 
the  first  10  months  of  2008  off  13.0%  vs 
first  10  months  year  ago. 

With  the  economic  slowdown  adding 
to  already  sluggish  demand  for  newsprint, 
due  to  falling  circulation  and  reduced 
advertising  in  newspapers,  newsprint 
consumption  is  expected  to  continue  to 
erode. 

In  October,  North  American  newsprint 
production  dropped  6.6%  year  over  year, 
bringing  the  year-to-date  total  down  to 
7.8%  vs  Jan.-Oct.  2007.  The  operating 


rate  in  October  fell  to  92%  vs  93%  last 
October;  however,  through  this  year’s 
first  10  months  the  operation  rate 
increased  to  95%  vs  93%  a  year  ago. 

While  newsprint  output  fell  in  both  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  in  October,  Canadian 
production  was  down  less  than  in  the 
U.S.,  with  a  year-over-year  drop  of  4.9% 
in  Canada  vs  a  decline  of  9.0%  in  the  U.S. 

Total  North  American  newsprint  ship¬ 
ments  fell  by  9.2%  year  over  year  in 
October  and  were  off  6.9%  year-to-date. 
In  October  vs  a  year  ago,  U.S.  shipments 
fell  11.6%  while  Canadian  shipments 
dropped  7.4%.  Shipments  during  Jan.- 
Oct.  2008,  though,  were  off  less  in  the 
U.S.  (down  5.4%)  than  in  Canada  (down 
7.9%). 

The  Reel  Time  Report’s  November 
issue  noted  that  pricing  advanced  more 
in  the  eastern  U.S.  than  in  the  West  this 
fall.  For  October,  the  publication  puts  30- 
lb  newsprint  in  the  U.S.  at  $730/tonne 
and  forecasts  this  as  the  price  for  the 
fourth  quarter. 


Ink  Spotlight 

SOURCE:  DAVE  SAVASTANO,  EDITOR,  INK  WORLD  MAGAZINE  •  WWW.INKW0RLDMAGAZINE.COM 


Forecast 


Prices: 

Level  in  4Q  2008 


Inventories: 

Down  for  mill  and  consumer 


Consumption: 

Fell  182%  in  Oct 


A  good  sign  for  the  newsprint  industry 
was  that  North  American  producers  were 
able  to  reduce  inventories  in  October. 
North  American  mill  inventories  were 
down  114,000  tonnes,  and  consumer 
inventories  represented  44  days  of  supply 
for  all  U.S.  users  and  49  days  of  supply  for 
U.S.  dailies.  ■ 

r  ^ 
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Provide  every  type  of  information  user, 
in  every  position  in  a  business,  with  the 
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At  a  time  when  paper  costs  continue  to 
rise,  most  recently  to  more  than  $800  per 
metric  ton,  newspaper  publishers  are 
looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs.  One  of  the 
natural  choices  is  to  use  a  lower  basis 
weight  paper.  The  industry  standard  of 
30  pounds  has  been  supplanted  by  27.7 
pounds,  and  some  publishers  are  looking 
at  lower  weights. 


Ink  manufacturers  have  developed 
higher  strength  inks  to  perform  optimal¬ 
ly  on  the  lower  basis  weight  newsprint. 

“All  publishers  are  trying  to  control 
their  costs,  and  paper  is  a  big  ticket  item,” 
said  Todd  Wheeler,  marketing  manager, 
US  Ink.  “We  have  optimized  inks  to  print 
at  industry  standard  densities,  at  a  much 
lower  ink  film  thickness  resulting  in 


improved  print  quality.” 

“Publishers  are  looking  to  save  paper 
using  lighter  weight  newsprint,”  said  Norm 
Harbin,  Flint  Group’s  VP  of  business  and 
technical  development  for  news  ink.  “As  a 
result,  there  is  less  fiber  to  absorb  the  ink. 
Higher  strength  news  inks  require  less  ink 
and  also  holds  out  on  the  sheet  a  little 
more,  thus  reducing  show-through.”  ■ 
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Obama  is  already  taking  his  Op-Ed  page  lumps  from  conservative  cartoonist  Michael  Ramirez. 


While  they  wish  Obafna  well,  syndicated  columnists  on 
the  right  anticipate  more  Op-Ed  page  fireworks 

BY  JOE  STRUPP 

SK  Charles  Krauthammer  what  he  thinks  of 
covering  a  liberal  Democrat  like  Barack  Obama 
after  eight  years  of  George  W.  Bush,  and  the  conser¬ 
vative  columnist  will  tell  you  there  is  a  definite 
upside.  “It  is  a  lot  easier  to  be  in  opposition,  it  is 
easier  to  criticize,”  he  says.  While  he  agreed  with  the  former  presi¬ 
dent’s  policies  and  wishes  John  McCain  had  won,  Krauthammer 
admits  a  certain  eagerness  in  having  someone  in  the  White  House 
with  whom  he  will  more  than  likely  disagree. 

tTiat  is  different  tTian  most  Democrats.” 

Tony  Blanldey,  tlie  former  editorial 
page  editor  of  The  Washington  Times 
and  current  Creators  Syndicate  weeldy 
columnist,  agrees:  “National  Review  was 
probably  more  fun  to  read  during  the 


I  “It  is  actually  more  challenging  when 

I  j  the  side  you  are  ideologically  attuned 

!  with  is  in  power,”  says  Krauthammer,  a 
i  j  Pulitzer  Prize-winner  who  is  syndicated  ! 
[  j  by  The  Washington  Post  Writers  Group.  j 

I I  “I  take  an  ideological  approach  to  politics  I 


Clockwise  from  top  left:  syndicated  colum¬ 
nists  Charles  Krauthammer  (Washington 
Post  Writers  Group),  Cal  Thomas  (Tribune 
Media  Services),  Tony  Blankley  (Creators) 
and  (korge  Will  (Wa^.  Post  Writers  Group) 


[Jimmy]  Carter  years.  You  don’t  feel  the 
need  to  equivocate  or  apologize.  It  is 
easier  to  be  in  opposition.” 

Krauthammer  says  that  even  when 
Bush  was  in  power,  he  and  other  conser¬ 
vative  columnists  had  a  more  difficult 
time  because  of  what  he  believes  is  a 
pro-liberal  media.  “The  media  bias  is  so 
overwhelming,  I  don’t  even  complain 
about  it,”  he  said.  “It  is  always  harde*'  for  a 
conservative,  no  matter  who  is  in  power.” 

Columnist  George  Will,  also  with  the 
Post  Writers  Group,  says  the  ideological 
shift  is  not  necessarily  a  big  factor  in  his 
approach,  although  he  adds,  “I  will  be 
looking  at  Democrats  with  a  kind  of 
squint,  because  they  get  things  wrong.  If 
you  are  a  conservative,  you  think  Democ¬ 
rats  are  apt  to  make  more  mistakes.” 

But  Will  notes  that  Obama  is  coming 
into  office  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  in 
such  disarray,  it  will  be  hard  to  judge  him 
without  taking  the  situation  into  account: 
“Conservatives  can’t  be  absolutely 
confident  about  what  we  do  next  because 
we  have  not  been  in  this  pickle  before.” 
Perhaps  that’s  one  reason  that  in  mid- 
January,  Will  hosted  at  his  suburban 
Maryland  home  a  dinner  meeting  —  a 
literal  breaking  of  bread  —  with  Obama 
and  several  notable  conservative  pundits, 
almost  all  from  the  print  (not  TV)  side. 

The  government’s  financial  rescue 
efforts  may  bring  an  urgency  to  the  “right” 
arguments.  Will  claims.  “The  Bush  ad¬ 
ministration  has  in  the  last  four  months 
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changed  the  relationship  be- 
tween  the  government  and  the  u= 
economy  more  than  in  the  last 
75  years,”  he  says.  “The  conser¬ 
vative’s  job  is  to  press  for  and 
express  why  we  need  an  exit 
policy  from  all  of  this  inter-  L 
vention.”  He  also  says  he  does 
not  need  a  Democrat  in  office 
to  find  opinion  topics;  “I  don’t 
have  a  day  that  I  don’t  have 
anything  to  write  about.” 

Blankley  adds,  “for  the 
opening  of  an  administration, 
what  does  it  mean  to  be  in  a  | 
honeymoon  period?  Whether 
you  should  criticize  in  areas 
where  you  disagree?  I  think  Columnist 
conservatives  are  split,  some  want  to  give 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.”  He  points  to  the 
somewhat  subdued  original  reaction  to 
Obama’s  choice  for  Treasury  Secretary, 
Tim  Geithner,  who  had  failed  to  pay 
income  taxes  years  ago.  “If  this  had 
happened  two  years  ago.  in  the  middle 
of  an  administration,  they  would  have 
[immediately]  called  for  him  to  step 
down.”  The  protest  eventually  did  build. 

Cal  Thomas  of  Tribune  Media  Services 
says  he  approaches  all  new  presidents 
with  “a  blank  slate,”  but  knows  he  will 
have  more  to  take  on  with  Obama  than 
Bush  —  citing  abortion,  one  of  his  long¬ 
time  issues,  as  among  the  first:  “I  think  it 
would  be  an  enormous  mistake  if  he 
strikes  down  the  few  remaining  restric¬ 
tions  on  abortion.  It  would  be  a  mistake 
to  immediately  close  Guantanamo,”  which 
turned  out  to  be  one  of  Obama’s  first  acts. 

Like  Krauthammer,  Thomas  happily 
predicts  more  fodder  for  his  columns.  “It 
will  give  me  more  to  write  about,  because 
I  expect  a  lot  to  be  done  with  which  I 
don’t  agree,”  he  says.  “A  car  wreck  gets 
more  attention  than  one  that  arrives 
safely.”  But  he  adds,  “the  Democrats  have 
to  guard  against  the  same  thing  the  Re¬ 
publicans  did  not,  which  is  overreaching.” 

Then  there  is  Morton  Kondracke, 
syndicated  by  United  Features  and  a  top 
editor  at  Roll  Call  as  well  as  one  of  Fox 
News’  “Beltway  Boys.”  He  claims  to  be  a 
moderate,  but  often  offers  conservative 
views.  Kondracke  says  Obama’s  biggest 
problem  has  been  not  providing  access  to 
the  more  conservative  and  moderate 
columnists:  “The  Obama  campaign  has 
been  much  more  closed  to  me  than  I 
think  I  deserve.  From  the  beginning, 
when  I  tried  to  interview  him,  I  couldn’t 
get  the  press  office  to  respond  to  my 
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Los  Angeles  Times 
The  Miami  Herald 
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NYTimes.com 
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Wasliingtonpost.com 
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Top  10  newspapers  by  ad  linage  in  1958 

Rank  Newspaper _ Linage 
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5% 
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Source:  The  Pew  Research  Center  for  the  People  &  the  Press 
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Skoptalk 


WILL  EDIT.  1  FOOD 

What’s  a  skilled,  out-of-work  copy  editor  to  do? 


The  late  Rodney  Dangerfield  was  known  for 
saying,  “My  problem  is  that  I  appeal  to  everyone  that 
can  do  me  absolutely  no  good.”  A  version  of  that 
statement  applies  to  out-of-work  copy  editors:  We 
know  a  lot  of  things  that  can  do  us  absolutely  no 
good.  I  am  among  the  legions  of  copy  editors  who  are  free  agents 
as  a  result  of  the  nationwide  decline  in  the  importance  of  print 
newspapers  in  people’s  daily  lives.  We’re  all  in  the  same  boat,  and 
it  bears  a  startling  resemblance  to  the  Titanic.  We  have  a  lot  of 
skills  that  don’t  translate  well  in  the  “real”  world. 


Copy  editors  are  tlie  women  and  men 
wlio  wTite  tlie  Tieadlines  and  cutlines 
(plioto  captions)  tlirougliout  a  paper. 
They  also  are  usually  the  last  line  of 
defense  —  the  final  ones  to  read  a  story 
before  it  is  published  —  so  they’re  check¬ 
ing  for  grammar,  spelling,  any  factual 
errors  and  to  make  sure  a  story 
proceeds  in  a  logical  fashion. 

To  do  that  requires  putting 
ourselves  in  the  shoes  of  the 
reader  (or  Web  site  user). 

I’ve  often  equated  a  copy 
editor’s  job  with  that  of  a 
baseball  umpire.  We  are 
largely  anonjTnous  (unlike 
reporters  and  photographers, 
our  names  don’t  appear) 
unless  we  should  make  a 
mistake.  And  our  mistakes  might  be  in 
very  large  type  —  the  size  that  takes  up 
the  top  line  on  the  eye  chart. 

I’ve  always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  can  spell  “berserk.”  In  fact,  I  once  had 
an  interviewer  at  a  major  newspaper 
give  me  kudos  for  spelling  it  correctly 
on  an  editing  test.  But  now,  it  no  longer 
matters  as  much. 

I  can  trumpet  the  fact  that  “an.xious” 
and  “eager”  aren’t  interchangeable  (the 
former  implies  nervousness,  the  latter 


anticipation),  but  no  one  cares.  My  wife 
and  two  teenage  sons  definitely  don’t 
want  to  hear  it. 

I  can’t  share  a  laugh  in  a  job  interview 
about  the  time  I  scanned  a  grocery  store 
aisle  marked  “STATIONARY”  just  to 
see  if  people  were  standing  still  there. 

(I  didn’t  see  any,  but  I  did 
see  a  lot  of  stationery,  or 
WTiting  paper).  Or  the  day 
my  newspaper  colleagues 
and  I  were  amused  about 
a  promotion  for  a  charity 
event  featuring  chili  for 
“$2  per  bowel.” 

And  I  know  all  sorts  of 
trivial  and  not-so-trivial  facts. 
For  example,  “Uncle  Tonoose” 
on  Danny  Thomas’s  1950s 
sitcom  Make  Room  for  Daddy  was  played 
by  Hans  Conried,  who  years  later  played 
“Wrong- Way  Feldman”  on  Gilligan’s 
Island. 

But  these  are  not  things  that  might 
!  impress  a  corporate  recruiter  or  lean  a 
job  interview  our  way.  So  what’s  a 
(former)  copy  editor  to  do?  The  Internet? 
Think  again. 

All  displaced  copy  editors  have  to  do  is 
look  at  a  few  blogs  or  social  networking 
Web  sites  to  see  that  our  skills  aren’t  as 


coveted  as  we  may  have  thought.  Mis¬ 
spelled  words  and  bad  grammar  are 
rampant  on  the  Internet.  I’ve  often  told 
my  sons  that  spelling  words  incorrectly 
and  using  poor  grammar  give  people  a 
bad  impression,  but  nowadays  I  feel  as  if 
I’m  fighting  a  losing  battle. 

I  joined  Facebook  with  the  goal  of 
using  the  networking  to  get  leads  on  a 
new  job,  but  I  left  a  recent  brief  visit 
shaking  my  head.  When  I  saw  one  poster 
(not  one  of  my  Facebook  friends.  I’ll  have 
you  know)  make  reference  to  “Pontius 
Pilot,”  I  didn’t  know  whether  to  laugh  or 
cringe.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  were  no 
planes  in  the  Bible.  It  was  the  Roman 
governor  Pontius  Pilate  who  condemned 
Jesus  to  die  on  the  cross. 

The  more  I  read  online,  the  more  I’m 
convinced  of  something:  These  people 
need  to  be  protected  from  themselves, 
and  I’m  just  the  guy  who  can  do  it.  This 
is  the  perfect  opportunity  for  the  enter¬ 
prising  small-businessman  or  woman 
to  find  a  niche  (a  great  headline  word, 
by  the  way).  And  all  from  the  comfort 
of  our  own  home. 

I’m  serious  about  this:  Before  people 
post  a  particularly  error-filled  or  factually 
inaccurate  comment.  I’m  encouraging 
them  to  send  it  to  me  via  e-mail.  I’ll  clean 
it  up  and  send  it  back,  sparing  the  posters 
untold  embarrassment. 

I  thought  about  charging  per  post,  but 
that  would  be  a  bookkeeping  nightmare.  I 
figure  it  would  make  more  sense  to  work 
on  retainer,  similar  to  lawyers.  Posters, 
you  can  pay  me  a  flat  fee  per  month  and 
send  as  many  missives  as  you  want.  I’ll 
correct  ’em  all.  Act  now,  and  I’ll  send  you 
an  autographed  pocket  protector. 

I  know  it  would  be  doing  a  public 
service  to  provide  this  work  pro  bono,  but 
as  I  said,  I  do  have  two  teenage  sons 
(meaning  two  college  educations  —  not 
to  mention  a  monumental  increase  in  car 
insurance)  are  looming.  Plus,  I’m  out  of 
work,  remember? 

I’m  ready  to  print  up  my  business 
cards.  Here’s  my  motto,  with  apologies  to 
Paladin:  “Have  Delete  Key,  Will  Travel 
(but  I’d  rather  work  from  home).”  ® 

Kevin  Braun  is  a  freelance  writer/editor 
in  Atlanta.  He  can  be  reached  at 
76orangedad@gmail.com. 
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DEADLINE  EXTENDED:  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  2009 


The  prestigious  EPpy  Awards  draws  close  to  500  nominations  from  over  1 00  U.S.  and  international  media  outlets, 

Web-only  service  providers,  colleges  and  universities. 

SUBMIT  NOMINATIONS  IN  THE  FOLLOWING  CATEGORIES: 

BLOGS  I  NEWSPAPER  |  TV  |  MAGAZINES  |  RADIO  |  NEWS  |  SPORTS  |  BUSINESS  |  ENTERTAINMENT 
SPECIAL  FEATURE  |  COMMUNITY  SERVICE  \  DESIGN  \  VIDEO  |  CLASSIFIEDS  |  COLLEGE 
KNIGHT  NEWS  INNOVATION  AWARD 

For  a  complete  list  of  award  categories  and  previous  winners,  visit 

WWW.EPPYAWARDS.COM 

SUBMISSIONS  ARE  $150  PER  ENTRY.  ENTRIES  MUST  BE  RECEIVED  BY  FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  20,  2009. 

Winners  of  this  international  competition  will  be  announced  at  an  awards  luncheon  at  the 

EpnoRtr  iiaiiflKar 

PUBLISHER  w  ■BURiR 


INTERACTIVE  MEDIA 


CONFERENCE  &  TRAOESHOW 


Thursday,  May  7, 2009  at  The  Astor  Crowne  Plaza,  New  Orleans. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  GO  TO  WWW.INTERAaiVEMEDiACONFERENCE.COM. 

FOR  MORE  EPpy  AWARDS  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  CONTAa  LEN  MUSCARELLA  AT  LEN@IMEDIAINC.COM. 


Economical  Insert  Production,  Higher  Net 
Throughput,  Increased  Profit  Potential. 


The  driving  force  behind  Muller  Martini's 
all-new  SLS3000  XL  Inserter  was  "keep 
it  simple."  Not  only  does  the  XL  handle 
thin  hard-to-feed  and  out-of-spec 
products  with  ease,  it  significantly 
reduces  the  number  of  missed  and 
doubled  inserts,  which  means  higher 
net  throughputs  and  more  accurate 
packages.  And,  aggressive  zoning 

ON  DEMAND  SOLUTIONS 
PRESS  DELIVERY  SYSTEMS 
SADDLE  STITCHING 
HARDCOVER  PRODUCTION 
SOFTCOVER  PRODUCTION 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
WEB  PRESSES 


and  regionalization  capabilities  can 
generate  new  revenue  opportunities 
for  your  business.  Bottom  line?The 
SLS3000  XL  means  business. 

To  learn  more  about  our  latest  generation 
of  newspaper  mailroom  technology, 
contact  Muller  Martini  today. 


Grow  with  us. 

Muller  Martini  is  committed  to  partnering 
with  you,  collaborating  closely  to  tailor 
our  equipment,  workflow  solutions  and 
support  resources  to  your  individual 
operational  needs  -  helping  to  grow 
your  profits  both  now  and  in  the  future. 


www.mullermartiniusa.com 
1-888-268-5537  |  631-582-4343 
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